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The  Conventions  by  Television 

By  Louis  M.  Lyons 

This  television  kibitzer  had  the  chore  of  convention 
commentary  on  an  educational  television  station  (WGBH- 
Boston  Channel  2).  The  station  enjoyed  the  convention 
coverage  of  the  ABC  network,  directed  by  the  incomparable 
John  Daly.  Mine  was  the  very  secondary  local  role  of  oc¬ 
cupying  any  empty  spaces  that  developed  with  discussion 
of  what  went  on,  and  then  a  final  wrap-up  of  each  session 
to  make  what  sense  I  could  of  it,  after  the  last  weary  dele¬ 
gate  had  gone  home  and,  so  far  as  we  could  tell,  very  pos¬ 
sibly  after  our  last  patient  viewer  had  gone  to  bed.  This 
kept  me  drenched  in  convention  oratory  for  two  weeks  and 
foggy  from  screen  watching  until  one,  two  or  three  a.m. 

The  impressions  noted  below  are  from  a  longer  talk  than 
this,  given  to  the  Bread  Loaf  Writers  Conference,  August  25. 

An  inescapable  impression  of  a  convention  viewer  was 
that  the  politicians  had  made  almost  no  adjustment  to  tele¬ 
vision  beyond  scheduling  their  sessions  at  a  time  (evening) 
when  the  most  people  would  be  at  home  to  watch  them. 
Watching  them,  the  viewer  was  inescapably  struck  by  the 
contrast  between  the  archaic  procedure  he  watched  and  the 
modern  electronic  eye  that  brought  it  to  him. 

One  felt  convinced,  during  the  fantastic  home-grown 
Southern  revivalist  Democratic  keynoter  of  Gov.  Clement 
— who  yelled  as  loud  as  though  he  were  unaware  of  the 
aid  of  the  microphone — ^and  during  the  interminable  and 
intolerably  superfluous  roll  calls  of  the  Republicans, — who 
had  nothing  to  call  the  roll  about  by  the  time  they  got  to 
it — that  this  surely  was  the  last  time  we  would  see  conven¬ 
tions  which  had  completely  failed  to  attune  themselves  to 
modern  instantaneous  communication. 


Clement  might  have  been  speaking  at  the  Bryan  con¬ 
vention  of  1896.  The  late  James  Morgan  covered  that  con¬ 
vention  for  the  Boston  Globe.  He  used  to  tell  us  his  first 
impression  of  Bryan’s  famous  “Cross  of  Gold”  speech  was 
the  noise  of  paper  fluttering  to  the  floor  all  over  the  vast 
hall.  The  delegates  had  relaxed  at  the  first  sound  of  Bryan’s 
great  organ  of  a  voice,  and  let  drop  the  paper  horns  they 
had  held  to  their  ears  to  hear  the  other  speakers  from  the 
distant  platform. 

But  we  had  one  afternoon  of  a  session  that  was  surely 
a  sign  of  the  future. 

That  was  the  open  nomination  of  vice  president  in  the 
Democratic  convention. 

This  was  so  open  that  they  had  to  improvise  it  before  our 
eyes.  And  the  television  camera  took  us  into  their  huddles, 
into  their  caucuses,  witnessed  their  confusion  and  impromp¬ 
tu  devices.  We  saw  the  candidates  making  their  rounds  to 
solicit  other  delegations.  We  even  heard  Texas  vote  to 
support  Clement  just  after  Clement  had  withdrawn  his 
name,  before  the  word  got  around.  We  saw  Mayor  Wagner 
go  into  the  convention  hall,  not  sure  to  that  moment  what 
State  he  could  get  to  yield  to  New  York  for  his  nomination. 

We  heard  Sam  Rayburn  win  consent  to  abbreviate  the 
rules, — to  shorten  the  speeches,  to  cut  out  the  dreary  con¬ 
trived  demonstrations — ^the  ritual,  that  the  evening  before 
had  worn  us  out,  worn  out  the  delegates  too,  so  that  they 
agreed  with  an  enthusiastic  whoop  for  a  short  form. 

Then  we  saw  the  nominators,  most  of  them  without 
speeches,  because  they  had  no  time  to  prepare  them,  re¬ 
lieved  of  the  robot-like  exhibition  of  reading  from  the  tele¬ 
prompter. 

Consequently  they  made  good  speeches,  brief,  clear, 
forceful  and  informing.  They  said  it  and  stood  down. 

Then  we  followed  with  suspense  and  excitement  the  two 
uncertain  ballots  to  test  the  strength  of  the  vice  presidential 
candidates. 

We  all  participated  in  this  furious  process.  We  knew  as 
much  as  those  there,  felt  it  as  fully.  Indeed  some  of  us 
followed  it  more  closely.  In  the  final  flurry  of  shifting 
votes,  the  broadcasters’  tally  clerks  admitted  they  lost  count. 

There  was  no  other  such  session.  That  was  the  one  that 
was  improvised,  and  the  techniques  of  television  took  us 
right  into  all  its  processes.  The  smoke-filled  room  had  no 
walls  that  afternoon.  It  was  a  terrific  bit  of  adult  education, 
in  political  procedure.  You  needed  no  lecture  or  textbook 
on  how  it  works.  You’d  been  there. 

One  other  surprise  was  the  unscheduled  press  conference 
of  the  President.  This  was  arranged  on  half  an  hour’s 
notice.  It  was  the  first  live  television  broadcast  of  a  Presi¬ 
dent’s  press  conference. 

We  heard  of  Stassen’s  giving  up  his  stubborn  mission 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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The  Vital  Measure  of  a  Newspaper 

Profile  of  the  New  York  Times 

By  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger 


The  Publisher  of  the  New  York  Times  here 
describes  his  newspaper;  the  operations  of  the 
Times,  the  attitude  and  policy  of  those  who 
guide  it,  and  what  he  calls  its  spirit.  The  occa¬ 
sion  for  this  rare  statement  of  a  great  American 
institution  teas  an  award  to  the  Times  for  its 
public  service  by  Temple  Israel  in  Boston, 
May  9. 

The  vital  measure  of  a  newspaper  is  not  its  size  but  its 
spirit — ^that  is,  its  sense  of  responsibility  to  report  the  news 
fully,  accurately,  and  fairly.  I  am  going  to  try  to  give  you  a 
brief  picture  of  the  Times  as  a  functioning  organization — 
not  only  what  we  do  but  how  and  why  we  do  it. 

First  of  all  the  Times  has  grown  to  be  a  big  business— 
not  in  terms  of  General  Motors  or  Bethlehem  Steel — but 
nonetheless  big.  It  employs  more  than  5,000  men  and 
women  and  has  a  weekly  payroll  in  excess  of  $600,000.  I 
mention  this  because  of  the  effect  which  such  figures  are 
bound  to  have  on  our  thinking  and  policies.  Our  business 
interests  serve  as  a  useful  check  upon  our  liberal  attitudes. 
We  have  a  stake  in  democracy,  in  the  free  enterprise  sys¬ 
tem,  in  prosperity,  and  a  deep  obligation  to  our  family 
of  workers. 

I  think  that  next  I  should  add  that  not  in  twenty-three 
years  have  we  paid  a  dividend  on  our  common  stock.  In¬ 
stead,  we  have  ploughed  back  our  earnings  into  plant  and 
equipment.  We  have  expanded  our  news  coverage  exten¬ 
sively — which  also  means  expensively — ^and  have  built  up 
our  backlog  of  past  service  pension  funds  to  safeguard  our 
employees  after  their  active  years.  Because  we  feel  that  no 
organization  can  take  the  future  for  granted,  we  have 
over  a  period  of  years  spent  in  our  promotion  department 
more  than  the  equivalent  of  our  net  earnings. 

A  newspaper  establishes  its  reputation  in  the  past,  lives 
literally,  from  day  to  day,  and  looks  to  the  future  more 
than  any  other  organization  of  which  I  have  any  knowl¬ 
edge.  Every  morning  when  our  presses  stop  running,  we 
are  out  of  business —  our  shelves  are  empty — there  is  no  in¬ 
ventory  and,  except  for  file  and  reference  copies,  our  prod¬ 
uct  is  reduced  within  a  few  hours  to  so  much  waste  paper. 
Tomorrow’s  news  is  still  to  be  gathered,  sifted,  edited,  eval¬ 
uated,  and  put  into  type  to  feed  the  maws  of  the  giant 
presses,  which  last  year  consumed  more  than  180,000  tons 
of  newsprint  paper  and  used  as  much  as  seventy  tons  of 
ink  in  a  single  issue. 


When  morning  comes  on  Forty-third  Street,  Manhattan, 
the  shelves  are  empty — Old  Mother  Hubbard  would  find  a 
very  bare  cupboard.  But  soon  our  news  department  staff 
of  more  than  six  hundred  is  at  work,  the  wires  start  hum¬ 
ming,  the  wireless  clicking,  and  before  the  day  is  over, 
more  than  one  million  words  have  poured  into  the  news¬ 
room  from  our  own  reporters  and  correspondents  or  via 
the  Associated  Press,  United  Press,  Reuters  or  other 
special  services. 

But  the  gathering  of  the  news  is  only  one  of  the  editorial 
processes  that  I  have  just  listed.  True,  that  may  mean 
spending  months  in  the  Antarctic  or  risking  your  life  on 
the  battlefield  or  in  riotous  Buenos  Aires  or  Bombay,  or 
taking  many  days  to  reach  a  leper  colony  in  the  wildest 
stretches  of  the  Amazon,  or  studying  night  after  night, 
year  after  year,  to  acquire  a  background  which  many  of  our 
correspondents  bring  to  their  chosen  vocation.  But  the  sift¬ 
ing  and  editing  and  the  evaluation  of  the  news  within  so 
short  a  time  is  still  something  else,  requiring  not  only  skill, 
judgment  and  experience,  but  also  crystal-clear  policies  so 
that  hundreds  of  quick  decisions  made  by  many  different 
news  department  executives  will  all  be  consistent  with  the 
philosophy  which  underlies  our  operation. 

Now  our  daily  edition  has  an  average  allotment  of  about 
180  columns  of  news  which,  allowing  for  pictures  and  head¬ 
lines,  amounts  to  some  130,000  words.  So  the  editors  read 
the  million  words,  which  of  course  contain  a  great  deal  of 
duplication,  and  determine  which  stories  are  the  best  for 
publication — the  Associated  Press,  the  United  Press  or 
our  own.  This  endless  process  goes  on  365  days  a  year.  In 
1955,  the  news  content  of  the  New  York  Times  totaled 
83,000  columns  or  more  than  fifty  million  words. 

I  hope  this  does  not  sound  as  if  I  am  boasting  about  the 
mere  tonnage  of  paper  and  ink  that  erupts  nightly  from  our 
plant.  We  are  happy  that  we  are  in  a  position  to  present  a 
comprehensive  report  of  the  news,  but  the  size  of  the  Times 
is  only  a  byproduct  of  our  main  purpose,  and  I  mention  it 
only  to  indicate  the  task  involved. 

We  are  all  acutely  conscious  at  the  Times  of  the  size  of 
the  paper.  We  want  the  readers  to  get  needed  information 
easily  and  enjoyably.  That  is  why  editing,  evaluation,  and 
organization  are  emphasized  so  heavily  in  the  news  de¬ 
partments.  Skilled  minds  decide  which  of  the  one  million 
available  words  are  to  comprise  the  day’s  report  and  how 
the  articles  arc  to  be  organized  and  arranged  for  most 
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efficient  reading.  The  editors  make  this  evaluation  with 
the  knowledge  that  they  are  judging  for  the  New  York 
Times,  and  the  Times  alone,  for  every  newspaper  must 
determine  the  clientele  it  wishes  to  serve.  We  have  elected 
intelligent  Americans  who  desire,  first  of  all,  to  know  what 
is  going  on  in  politics,  in  foreign  affairs,  in  the  world  of 
business  and  finance,  in  the  arts  and  in  sports — in  short, 
in  all  the  activities  which  make  a  well-rounded  citizen. 

These  people  wish  to  be  informed  in  order  that  they  may 
perform  their  proper  role  in  our  democracy.  Therefore,  our 
judgment  of  news  value  may  be  quite  different  from  that 
of  some  other  newspaper  which  has  chosen,  let  us  say,  to 
emphasize  entertainment  values. 

Nor  is  news  to  us  merely  a  surface  recital  of  day-by-day 
events.  It  has  also  depth  and  unless  we  probe  into  all  its 
dimensions,  the  reader  may  not  unaided  perceive  the  true 
perspective  of  the  events  themselves.  The  world  today  is 
so  fiendishly  complicated  that  literally  none  of  us  can  see 
it  whole  unless  some  qualified  guide  shines  the  light  of 
his  special  knowledge  into  the  dark  corners  for  us.  What 
do  the  Indians  think  of  us  and  why.?  How  do  guided 
missiles  fit  into  the  military  picture  and  what  do  they 
portend  for  the  future.?  How  are  Southern  attitudes  tak¬ 
ing  shape  under  the  impact  of  the  desegregation  decision.? 
Why  has  Saudi  Arabia  been  fomenting  disunity  in  the 
Middle  East?  The  questions  are  endless — and  all  of  them 
must  be  expertly  answered  by  reporting  both  at  length 
and  in  depth. 

Fortunately,  there  are  enough  readers  in  our  home  com¬ 
munity  who  want  our  kind  of  newspaper  to  provide  a 
worth-while  audience  for  the  advertisers  who  really  supply 
the  financial  sinews  to  keep  us  in  business.  We  are  proud, 
too,  that  our  local  audience  is  augmented  by  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  similar  readers  throughout  the  United  States  and, 
in  fact,  around  the  world.  We  cannot  help  but  feel  that 
we  are  on  the  right  track  in  the  public  task  we  have  set  for 
ourselves  when  so  many  of  our  family  of  readers  live  far 
from  New  York  and  turn  to  the  Times  regularly  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  their  local  newspapers.  Here  in  Boston,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  8,000  copies  are  purchased  of  the  weekday  edition 
and  34,000  of  the  Sunday. 

You  may  be  interested  in  some  of  the  economic  facts 
which  enter  into  the  publication  of  a  newspaper  like  ours. 
Our  auditing  department  tells  me  that  in  1955  the  average 
copy  of  the  weekday  Times  cost  us  43  cents  for  paper  and 
ink  alone,  not  counting  salaries,  news  gathering,  cable 
tolls,  equipment,  promotion  or  any  other  expense.  Paper 
and  ink  in  an  average  Sunday  issue  cost  us  243  cents. 
Since  our  share  of  the  income  from  the  sale  of  the  paper  is 
only  about  three  cents  weekdays  and  a  little  over  fifteen 
cents  Sunday,  circulation  revenue  would  scarcely  begin  to 
pay  our  bills. 


It  follows,  therefore,  that,  once  we  have  adjusted  our 
advertising  rates  based  on  our  circulation,  thereafter  every 
additional  copy  of  the  paper  we  sell  is  a  direct  cost  upon  us, 
a  cost  which  we  must  absorb  until  circulation  has  advanced 
sufficiendy  to  permit  us  to  ask  more  for  our  advertising 
space.  Last  year  advertisers  furnished  three-quarters  of  our 
total  revenue — ^readers  the  balance. 

Please  bear  in  mind  that  wide  advertising  support  is  the 
only  factor  that  enables  the  press  to  be  completely  inde¬ 
pendent  and  untrammeled.  Money  must  be  forthcoming 
from  some  source  to  meet  a  newspaper’s  bills  and  payroll, 
and  the  only  alternative  to  advertising  income  would  be 
subsidy  by  interested  groups.  Imagine,  if  you  can,  what 
you  as  citizens  would  be  up  against  if  newspapers  got  their 
finances  from  the  Republican  or  Democratic  Parties,  from 
the  AFL-CIO  or  NAM,  from  religious  groups  or  from 
farm  organizations.  Where  would  you  turn  for  an  impartial 
and  objective  report  of  the  news? 

These  are  not  fantastic  or  fanciful  suppositions.  There 
are  many  countries  in  which  one  can  find  newspapers 
whose  bias  is  assured  by  the  subsidies  on  which  they  live. 
We  can  be  grateful  that  American  newspapers  earn  their 
living  in  public  by  carrying  advertisements. 

We  are  sometimes  asked,  “But  don’t  advertisers  bring 
pressure  to  bear  on  you  in  connection  with  issues  in  which 
they  are  interested?’’  To  this  I  can  reply  without  equivoca¬ 
tion  that  no  advertiser  has  ever  attempted  directly  to  in¬ 
fluence  our  news  or  editorial  position  during  the  thirty- 
eight  years  I  have  been  with  the  Times. 

Advertisers  of  course  are  human.  We  had  one,  I  recall, 
who  in  displeasure  at  our  support  of  a  particular  candidate 
gave  expression  to  his  anger  by  withdrawing  his  advertising 
from  our  columns.  Of  course,  he  has  returned  but  I  empha¬ 
size  that  no  threat  or  attempt  to  influence  policy  was  in¬ 
volved.  The  advertiser  merely  determined  that  the  type 
of  readers  who  took  our  paper  weren’t  intelligent  enough  to 
appreciate  his  merchandise.  When  he  was  over  his  pique, 
the  I.  Q.  of  our  readers  apparently  increased  and  he 
returned. 

Our  present  policy  is  exactly  as  Mr.  Ochs  set  it  forth  in 
a  letter  to  a  large  advertiser  some  fifty-five  years  ago : 

“You  must  excuse  me,”  he  wrote,  “from  discussing  with 
you  the  policy  of  the  New  York  Times.  It  is  a  subject  we 
do  not  care  to  discuss  with  an  advertiser. 

“We  do  not  want  to  sail  under  false  colors.  The  New 
York  Times  is  not  published  solely  for  the  purpose  of  at¬ 
tracting  advertisers.  We  hope,  however,  to  attract  by  the 
number  and  class  of  our  readers.  We  are  seeking  to  secure 
the  goodwill  and  confidence  of  intelligent,  discriminating 
newspaper  readers.  The  advertiser  is  a  secondary  consid¬ 
eration.  We  take  pride  in  the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  succeeded  in  impressing  the  honesty  of  our  efforts 
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upon  the  largest  number  of  the  best  citizens  of  this  city, 
representing  both  readers  and  advertisers.  Of  course,  there 
are  some  exceptions.  Among  the  latter  class  a  conspicuous 
example  is  yourself.  You  seem  to  wish  that  the  New  York 
Times  should  go  about  as  a  mendicant  begging  for  adver¬ 
tising  patronage.  We  will  never  do  anything  of  the  kind 
and  are  happy  to  say  there  is  no  occasion  for  our  doing  so. 

“This  all  leads  to  the  statement  that  if  your  advertise¬ 
ment  remains  out  of  the  New  York  Times  until  you  have 
some  assurance,  other  than  the  paper  as  it  appears  every 
day,  as  to  the  policy  of  the  publisher,  the  Times,  as  long  as 
it  is  under  its  present  management,  will  endeavor  to  get 
along  without  your  business.” 

Now  please  don’t  assume,  despite  the  scrupulous  pro¬ 
priety  of  advertisers  these  days,  that  our  editorial  policy 
does  not  come  in  for  criticism.  It  does  and  I  am  assuming 
that  you  would  like  to  know  how  that  policy  is  determined. 

First,  let  me  point  out  that  there  are  only  a  few  basic 
issues  that  present  themselves  in  policy  making.  Perhaps  it 
was  our  interest  in  discovery  and  adventure  that  taught  us 
years  ago  that  the  world  was  really  a  very  small  place  and 
that  the  people  on  it  had  to  live  in  peace  or  they  wouldn’t 
live  at  all.  Collective  security  such  as  that  presented  by  the 
League  of  Nations  was  a  natural  and  we  stuck  to  it  long 
after  both  political  parties  had  deserted  it.  That  being  so, 
it  was  no  new  direction  which  our  policy  took  when  we 
gave  our  support  to  the  United  Nations.  Feeling  this  way, 
we  of  course  feared  the  nomination  of  Senator  Taft  in  1952. 
His  expressed  isolationist  statements  filled  us  with  trepida¬ 
tion. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  over  the  years  supported  the 
Democratic  Party,  believing  as  we  do  that  progress  comes 
from  the  more  radical  party  (which  at  times  earns  that  repu¬ 
tation  too  much  for  our  taste,  as  evidence  of  which  in  the 
last  six  Presidential  elections  our  allegiance  has  been  divided 
equally,  having  supported  the  Democratic  candidate  three 
times  and  three  times  the  Republican).  But,  being  basically 
Democratic,  in  1952  we  felt  that  we  could  not  enter  the  lists 
and  back  Eisenhower  against  Taft  unless  we  committed 
ourselves  to  support  him  if  nominated.  We  did  this  before 
we  knew  who  the  Democratic  candidate  was  to  be  and 
were  much  criticized  for  that.  To  us  it  seemed  relatively 
immaterial — the  Democrat  would  not  be  an  isolationist  and 
if  Eisenhower  ran  against  any  Democrat,  the  United  States 
was  not  going  to  turn  its  face  away  from  its  world  respon¬ 
sibilities  no  matter  which  man  was  elected. 

As  a  further  example  of  our  reasoning,  it  has  always 
been  my  contention  that  any  careful  reader  of  our  editorial 
page  could  have  known  that  in  1940  we  would  not  support 
Mr.  Roosevelt  if  an  adequate  Republican  candidate  opposed 
him.  We  had  expressed  opposition  very  strongly  to  his 
court-packing  effort — we  had  opposed  the  third  term — we 


had  disliked  the  President’s  expressed  desire  to  send  Con¬ 
gress  home  and  run  the  country  as  a  one-man  show.  When 
Wendell  Willkie  came  along  we  found  him  not  only  ade¬ 
quate  but  a  superb  citizen  whom  we  were  glad  to  support. 

Conversely,  when  four  years  later  Dewey  was  aligned 
against  Roosevelt,  we  supported  the  latter  because  of  our 
belief  that  Dewey  had  not  manifested  his  ability  to  con¬ 
trol  the  isolationist  wing  of  his  own  party  which  was  still 
strong.  And  then  four  years  later  we  supported  Dewey 
because  we  thought  that  his  international  direction  was 
plainly  indicated  and  that  he  had  developed  sufficient  back¬ 
ing  from  the  liberal  elements  in  his  party  to  make  this  point 
of  view  possible  of  achievement  if  he  were  elected  and  be¬ 
cause  we  felt  that  the  Democrats  had  been  in  power  too 
long  and  had  become  careless  in  their  administration. 

Charles  R.  Miller,  Editor  of  the  Times  for  many  years, 
put  it  this  way: 

“Every  newspaper  that  enjoys  continuity  of  existence 
and  management  has  a  certain  body  of  principles.  They 
are  called  the  policy  of  the  paper.  Those  are  the  principles 
and  beliefs  that  guide  its  expressions  of  opinion.  The  men 
who  express  those  opinions  are  the  editorial  writers. 

“The  managers  and  the  editorial  writers  are  the  {lersons 
responsible  for  the  expressions  of  opinion.  They  are  men. 
They  wear  neither  halos  nor  horns.  They  form  their  opin¬ 
ions  just  as  other  men  form  their  opinions  by  observation 
and  reflection  and  information.  When  it  comes  to  a  specific 
public  measure  they  express  in  their  own  opinions,  which 
they  write,  the  opinions  of  the  paper.  Some  are  for  high 
tariff  and  some  are  for  low  tariff.  Some  papers  are  radical 
and  some  are  conservative.  But  each  paper  has  a  body  of 
principles  that  guides  its  utterances,  and  the  men  who 
write  those  opinions  believe  them.  Nobody  in  the  Times  is 
ever  asked  to  write  what  he  does  not  believe.” 

To  which  I  might  add  that  not  only  would  he  not  be 
asked  to  write  something  in  which  he  does  not  believe,  we 
would  not  permit  him  to  do  so.  The  opinions  expressed  on 
the  editorial  page  of  the  Times  are  the  sincerely  held  opin¬ 
ions  of  the  men  who  state  them. 

I  believe  it  is  important  for  citizens  to  know  a  great  deal 
about  newspapers  and  how  they  are  run.  They  should 
understand  their  newspaper’s  problems  because  the  press 
is  one  of  the  most  vital  institutions  safeguarding  our  free¬ 
dom  and  way  of  life.  Democracy  is  a  system  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  which  public  opinion,  in  the  last  analysis,  deter¬ 
mines  national  policies.  That  means  that  your  opinion  and 
mine  and  those  of  our  neighbors  in  the  long  run  control 
the  actions  and  coqimitments  undertaken  by  our  govern¬ 
ment.  We  have,  therefore,  a  grave  responsibility.  Since 
our  collective  voice  commands  such  vital  power,  we  must 
be  sure  that  our  views  are  based  on  sound  information, 
not  on  emotion,  prejudice  or  hasty  impulses.  These  are  not 
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days  in  which  we  can  afford  to  be  mistaken  in  our  appraisal 
of  events  or  in  our  decision  as  to  what  is  best  for  us  as  a 
nation  to  do. 

How  can  you  keep  suflSciently  informed  to  fulfill  your 
personal  obligation  under  the  charter  of  liberty  we  all 
enjoy.?  There  is  only  one  way  I  know — to  read  a  good 
newspaper  every  day.  Fortunately,  there  are  many  of  them 
in  these  United  States. 

Is  the  Press  Too  Impersonal? 

By  Will  Lindley 

In  tradition  and  often  in  fact,  no  place  on  earth  does  a 
man  love  more  sincerely  than  his  home  town.  That  is  what 
makes  money  for  dealers  in  out-of-town  newspapers  in  our 
larger  cities.  Every  day  thousands  buy  at  their  newsstands, 
seeking  a  glimpse  of  the  cities  they  left  behind.  How  often 
do  newspapers  pass  this  test  of  reflecting  the  personalities  of 
the  cities  and  areas  they  serve?  A  good  guess  would  be 
that  too  often  the  result  is  disappointment,  for  in  this  era 
of  mass  production,  newspapers  tend  to  look  alike. 

Stop  for  a  moment  and  think  about  it.  Does  your  home¬ 
town  newspaper  differ  greatly  from  those  of  other  cities,  or 
does  it  reflect  the  impersonality  often  characteristic  of  this 
period  of  widely-syndicated  material,  pictures  by  wire,  tele¬ 
typesetters  and  a  few  favored  faces  of  headline  type? 

Admittedly  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  typographical 
individuality  among  city  dailies.  They  don’t  all  look  alike. 
Yet  many  a  state  has  its  champions  of  Bodoni,  Memphis, 
Erbar  and  Bernard  Gothic,  to  mention  a  few.  And  not 
only  are  these  favored  type  faces  repeated  in  newspapers 
throughout  the  nation,  but  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
used  seldom  is  highly  individualistic. 

Then  consider  the  matter  of  content,  even  more  impor¬ 
tant  from  the  standpoint  of  personality  than  the  type  face 
or  faces.  Does  your  hometown  newspaper  tell  you  what 
representative  individuals  of  the  community  arc  doing — 
not  just  the  socialites,  athletes,  criminals,  leading  business¬ 
men  and  people  with  a  penchant  for  rolling  over  automo¬ 
biles  at  60  miles  an  hour? 

Do  you  have  a  good  chance  of  reading  about  someone  you 
know  or  even  about  a  neighborhood  you  know?  Or 
is  the  newspaper  crammed  with  wire  news,  wire  pic¬ 
tures,  syndicated  features  and  local  trivia  which  indi¬ 
cates  a  city  staff  preoccupied  with  people  who  make 
the  biggest  play  for  attention  or  who  may  be  reached 
within  walking  distance  of  the  office?  Does  the  paper 
appear  to  rely  too  much  on  handouts,  telephone  calls  and 
staffing  the  obvious? 

Part  of  the  difficulty  in  producing  a  personable,  well- 
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rounded  newspaper  is  that  the  role  of  the  press  in  modern 
American  life  is  a  multiple  one. 

As  a  factor  in  the  democratic  way  of  life,  it  informs  the 
people  as  to  what  their  oflicials  are  doing  and  what  oflicials 
of  other  nations  are  doing. 

As  a  means  of  educating  the  public,  particularly  those 
who  have  completed  formal  learning,  the  press  reports 
significant  developments  in  the  field  of  general  knowledge 
alx)ut  the  world  in  which  we  live. 

As  a  medium  of  relaxation  and  entertainment,  it  reports 
the  lighter  news  and  provides  features  covering  a  wide  range 
of  interests. 

A  newspaper  confining  itself  to  those  services  would  be 
adequate.  Yet  it  might  lack  the  popularity  necessary  for 
its  continued  prosperity  and  influence. 

Informing  people  of  what  it  thinks  are  the  important 
world  events  lends  a  newspaper  the  dignity  that  goes  with 
public  service.  But  reflecting  the  activities  and  sentiments 
of  the  communities  it  serves  gives  a  newspaper  personality. 

Why  do  many  of  the  larger  newspapers  have  an  imper¬ 
sonal  approach  to  the  news?  In  some  cases  it  no  doubt  is 
due  to  the  manner  in  which  they  developed  and  the  time 
at  which  they  developed. 

When  many  of  what  are  today  metropolitan  newspapers 
were  launched,  they  served  much  smaller  cities.  There  were 
few  if  any  telephones.  Reporters  thus  dealt  with  personali¬ 
ties  and  newspapers  had  space  for  a  seemingly  endless 
stream  of  personal  items  about  readers. 

As  cities  grew,  the  number  of  “significant”  stories  for 
which  space  had  to  be  found  increased.  Personal  items  of  a 
casual  nature  were  eliminated.  The  rambling  stories  with 
their  incidental  detail  and  color  which  took  up  so  much 
space  were  boiled  down.  The  tightly-written  story  appeared. 
Formulas  for  writing  the  tight  story  were  pounded  into 
the  heads  of  reporters.  The  result  is  evident. 

That  size  of  their  communities,  not  changing  times,  is 
responsible  for  the  impersonal  approach  of  some  of  today’s 
dailies  can  be  demonstrated  by  comparing  weeklies  of  the 
present  with  those  dailies.  Many  of  these  weeklies  were 
founded  in  about  the  same  period  as  the  dailies  with  which 
they  now  are  contemporary,  yet  the  weeklies  over  the  years 
have  retained  their  chatty  style  of  writing. 

A  former  small  town  resident  can  get  a  personalized 
picture  of  his  home  community  from  the  weekly  news¬ 
paper.  From  it  he  learns  about  people,  while  the  reader  of 
the  big  city  paper  learns  about  “issues”  and  surveys  and 
trends. 

The  reader  of  the  weekly  newspaper  who  can  know  the 
people  of  his  community  intimately  can  supplement  that 
knowledge  with  his  newspaper.  The  city  resident  may 
know  only  a  few  of  the  people  mentioned  in  his  newspaper 
and  may  find  accounts  of  their  achievements  little  more 
than  statistics. 
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Another  reason  newspapers  are  likely  to  lose  the  local 
touch  is  that  as  they  grow  in  circulation,  there  comes  a 
realization  that  they  are  nearing  “big  time”  status.  It  prob¬ 
ably  is  only  natural  that  a  newspaper  approaching  that 
stage  wants  to  cast  off  semblances  of  provincialism.  Thus 
the  story  about  Farmer  Johnson’s  prize-winning  sow  is 
played  down  and  one  about  new  soil  conservation  methods 
in  Pakistan  is  played  up.  One  story  actually  is  as  rural  in 
content  as  the  other,  but  in  nmning  the  story  with  the  dis¬ 
tant  dateline,  the  newspaper  editor  perhaps  flatters  himself 
that  he  is  fostering  good  will  among  the  nations  or  at  least 
prestige  for  his  newspaper  among  its  more  sophisticated 
subscribers. 

Recently  I  had  a  chat  with  the  editor  of  a  newspaper 
which  has  a  city  circulation  zone  with  a  population  of 
50,000.  He  said  that  as  recendy  as  the  early  1940s  he 
had  found  space  in  his  newspaper  for  personal  items.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  war,  population  grew.  So  did  circulation — to  more 
than  25,000.  He  had  to  drop  personal  items,  had  to  reduce 
sharply  the  amount  of  correspondence  from  outlying  parts 
of  the  county.  Space  simply  got  to  be  too  valuable  as  news 
increased,  newsprint  became  more  costly  and  production 
expenses  rose,  he  explained. 

However,  that  newspaper  still  is  doing  a  pretty  good 
job  of  reflecting  the  spirit  and  personality  of  the  community 
by  working  into  print  a  lot  of  copy  about  colorful  (not 
always  important)  individuals  and  plenty  of  hard-hitting 
editorials  and  articles  on  local  issues. 

The  editor  said  that  as  his  newspaper  grew  in  size  and 
dropped  some  of  its  personal  coverage,  the  field  for  weekly 
newspapers  in  that  county  took  on  a  very  healthful  appear¬ 
ance. 

Part  of  the  problem  in  producing  a  personable  newspaper 
is  getting  reporters  to  make  their  writing  more  relaxed — not 
lazy,  but  informal.  A  formalized  writing  style  has  been 
adopted  by  newspapers  and  is  applied  to  everything  from 
election  of  a  governor  to  reporting  a  high  school  play.  Now 
and  then  a  reporter  finds  he  can  break  this  style  barrier. 
Sometimes  he  wins  a  reputation  for  stories  written  with  a 
twist  and  ends  up  as  a  writer  of  what  the  rest  of  the  staff 
call  human  interest  stories.  The  reporter  who  writes  such 
stories  may  be  popular  with  the  public,  but  for  some  reason 
he  is  unenvied  in  the  newsroom.  He  is  the  violator  of  the 
traditions  of  reportorial  style. 

Thus  the  human  element  often  tends  to  be  ignored  by  the 
metropolitan  reporter  and  for  decades  the  newspaper  pro¬ 
fession  has  glorified  the  reporter  who  lands  the  sensational 
or  the  “significant”  story.  The  human  interest  story  is  the 
job  of  some  staff  “character”  who  is  not  regarded  as  part  of 
the  first  team  of  reporters.  Thus  news  with  personality 
frequently  is  given  a  secondary  status,  is  set  as  time  copy  to 
fill  space  on  days  when  humanity  refuses  to  oblige  with  suf¬ 
ficient  sensational  or  significant  doings. 


This  attitude  of  indifference  to  the  basic  tenor  of  a  com¬ 
munity  may  result  in  people  feeling  the  newspaper  is  not  a 
personality  in  the  commimity  but  a  daily  visitor  to  their 
homes,  combining  the  roles  of  pundit,  gossip,  humorist  and 
salesman,  but  not  those  of  friend  and  sympathizer. 

To  persons  who  may  have  that  attitude  the  newspaper 
may  be  an  institution,  but  one  which  is  far  from  irreplac- 
able.  Small  wonder  we  in  the  profession  often  fail  to  im¬ 
press  the  public  with  our  importance  to  democracy. 

Big  city  newspapers,  which  may  not  stress  personality, 
face  heavy  competition  from  radio  and  television,  which 
have  stressed  it  to  their  advantage. 

The  newspaper  reader  may  be  more  interested  in  a  story 
about  a  Hollywood  romance  than  in  one  telling  what  the 
local  Used  Car  Dealers’  Guild  did  at  its  last  meeting. 
Thanks  to  press  associations,  to  radio  and  television  and 
their  stress  on  personalities,  the  reader  may  feel  a  greater 
personal  interest  in  a  Hollywood  figure  than  in  people  who 
live  in  his  city  but  whose  lives  and  activities  never  have  been 
presented  to  him  from  the  “personal”  angle.  Often  the 
wire  pages  of  a  newspaper  will  contain  more  human  in¬ 
terest  stories  than  the  local  pages.  The  press  association 
writers  have  learned  they  can  “sell”  such  stories  to  tele¬ 
graph  editors. 

Are  newspapers  overlooking  a  basic  method  of  gaining 
reader  interest  in  failing  to  personalize  the  people  they 
write  about  and  perhaps  the  f)eople  who  do  the  writing,  too.? 

Television  stresses  personalities.  You  hear  people  talking 
about  them  all  the  time — ^probably  talk  about  them  yourself. 
It’s  fine  word-of-mouth  advertising.  People  often  will  say 
of  a  newspaper  accoimt,  “I  saw  it  in  the  Journal.”  But  of 
radio  or  TV  they  will  say,  “Joe  Midwick  had  it  on  the  six 
o’clock  news.” 

Some  newspapermen  feel  it’s  bad  to  stress  the  names  of 
individual  reporters.  The  staff  members  in  question  might 
leave  the  newspaper.  What  then?  The  careers  of  Hollywood 
stars  show  that  while  the  public  is  quick  to  take  interest  in 
a  personality,  it  also  can  switch  quickly  to  his  successor. 
Some  great  actors  and  actresses  of  the  past  are  gone,  others 
are  fat  and  50,  but  the  studios  are  none  the  worse  for  their 
loss.  Then  why  are  newspapers  so  anxious  to  personalize 
with  pictures  and  bylines  their  columnists  who  may  live 
thousands  of  miles  away,  while  declining  such  treatment 
to  members  of  their  own  staffs  who  can  meet  the  readers 
in  person?  Readers  know  what  Drew  Person,  Marquis 
Childs  and  a  host  of  other  columnists  look  like.  But  often 
they  don’t  know  what  the  star  reporters  of  their  own  news¬ 
papers  look  like. 

Of  course  personalizing  of  the  staff  should  be  secondary 
to  such  treatment  of  news  sources  when  reporting  their 
activities.  The  news  magazines  have  made  a  success  with¬ 
out  personalizing  their  staffs,  but  they  certainly  have  used 
colorful,  human  interest  reporting  to  its  best  advantage. 
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To  such  statements  an  editor  might  reply  by  saying  his 
newspaper  has  no  place  for  a  lot  of  trivia  about  “just  people.” 
Rather  than  printing  a  lot  of  personalized  news — the  kind 
of  gossip  he  may  enjoy  swapping  with  his  staff,  for  in¬ 
stance — he  prefers  to  summarize  and  immortalize  it  in  statis¬ 
tical  form.  How  much  better  appreciated  some  of  our  news¬ 
papers  would  be  if  the  head  of  each  househould  could 
qualify  as  a  certified  public  accountant. 

The  editor  who  saves  space  by  condensing  news  into 
statistical  form  may  also  be  one  of  those  executives  who  con¬ 
fuses  the  activities  of  organizations  and  individuals.  How 
much  easier  it  is  to  report  the  activities  of  50  clubs  than  those 
of  50,000  subscribers,  or  a  cross  section  of  the  subscription 
list. 

Unfortunately,  from  a  news  standpoint,  the  pronounce¬ 
ments  of  organizations  often  are  statements  designed  to 
offend  no  part  of  what  sometimes  is  a  large  and  varied 
membership.  Speakers  before  organizations  are  chosen  too 
often  for  their  inoffensiveness  and  ability  to  come  up  with 
a  joke  which  the  membership  has  not  heard — not  recently, 
at  least.  To  that  fact  many  a  reporter  who  has  tried  to  find 
the  lead  to  a  story  in  a  civic  club  speech  can  testify.  As  to 
the  accomplishments  of  organizations,  they  usually  reflect 
more  credit  to  the  organizations  than  to  their  individual 
members. 

The  heavy  use  of  photographs  can  help  put  across  the 
personality  of  a  community,  yet  this  policy  may  also  have  an 
opposite  effect  to  a  certain  extent.  Before  photographs  were 
widely  used,  reporters  had  to  paint  word  pictures  to  give 
readers  an  idea  of  the  scenes  or  individuals  they  were  cov¬ 
ering.  Now  if  the  story  is  a  big  one,  photographers  are 
assigned.  This  often  also  is  the  case  with  the  interview, 
where  the  individual  personality  can  be  stressed  so  easily 
and  so  effectively.  Yet  many  a  reporter  turns  out  a  story 
that  will  be  good  material  for  an  obituary  writer,  leaving 
the  photographer  to  portray  the  personality  of  the  subject. 

When  a  man  is  arrested,  how  does  his  family  take  it.? 
When  a  woman  is  badly  injured  by  an  automobile,  how 
does  her  husband  manage  to  take  care  of  the  children  and 
keep  working  to  pay  the  hospital  bills?  When  a  man  is 
elected  to  high  corporate  office,  how  do  his  business  asso¬ 


ciates  react?  If  you’re  a  friend  of  one  of  the  families  in¬ 
volved,  you’ll  find  out.  If  not,  you  may  read  that  “James 
Jones,  35, 721  W.  First  Ave.,  was  charged  yesterday  with  . . 
or  “An  automobile  accident  yesterday  at  Fifth  and  Taylor 
resulted  in  serious  injury  to  Mrs.  John  B.  Smith  .  .  or 
“J.  Miles  Miller,  who  has  been  vice  president  and  general 
manager  the  last  five  years,  yesterday  was  elected  president 
of  the  Sixth  National  Bank.  Miller,  a  native  of  the  city  and 
a  graduate. . . .”  Go  ahead,  you  finish  them.  After  the  first 
thousand,  it’s  a  breeze — too  much  so,  no  doubt. 

One  type  of  news  in  which  personalities  are  stressed  is 
political  news.  For  one  thing,  politicians  encourage  it.  They 
are  anxious  to  have  people  think  of  them  as  personalities, 
not  as  men  occupying  offices  on  certain  floors  of  certain 
sandstone  buildings.  Another  reason  is  that  the  press  associ¬ 
ations  have  been  developing  that  approach  to  Washington, 
D.C.,  news,  and  it  is  reflected  by  writers  of  state  and  city 
political  news,  as  mentioned  before.  The  press  associations 
have  learned  how  to  “sell”  stories  to  telegraph  editors. 

One  reason  the  editorial  page  still  is  a  vital  part  of  many 
newspapers  (and  why  it  is  a  waste  of  newsprint  in  others) 
is  that  on  this  page  it  is  traditional  for  newspapers  to  show 
concern  for  and  give  counsel  to  readers.  A  fine  tradition, 
too — as  far  as  it  goes. 

Can  newspapers  reflect  more  personality  in  their  stories — 
the  personality  of  the  area  they  serve,  of  their  reporters  and 
editors?  Yes,  by  getting  away  from  “authoritative  sources” 
and  their  monotonies,  by  getting  by  with  less  use  of  the 
telephone — a  day  without  one  for  various  reporters  might 
be  a  rewarding  experiment.  Also,  by  giving  more  news  a 
personal  flavor,  by  being  more  alert  to  how  readers  react  to 
the  everyday  events — to  spring,  to  a  citizen’s  personal  trag¬ 
edy,  to  the  first  snowfall,  to  the  tearing  down  of  an  old 
church,  to  an  overdue  rain.  And  by  getting  across  the  story 
of  the  people  who  put  newspapers  together. 

This  personal  approach  would  open  more  doors  to  re¬ 
porters,  give  advertisers  more  confidence  in  the  newspaper, 
make  readers  more  sympathetic  with  editorial  policies.  And 
it  would  make  readers  more  tolerant  of  a  newspaper’s 
shortcomings. 
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In  Praise  of  the  American  Press 

By  Max  Freedman 

Nothing  can  fail  more  swiftly,  said  William  Allen  White, 
than  a  cowardly  paper,  unless  it  is  a  paper  that  mistakes 
noise  for  courage.  We  need  brave  papers  in  America.  The 
Supreme  Court  found  that  in  1951  just  over  80  per  cent  of 
American  cities  had  only  one  daily  paper.  Another  11  per 
cent  had  two  or  more  dailies  but  they  were  controlled  in 
each  city  by  one  publisher.  In  fact,  only  8  percent  of  the 
cities  had  several  dailies  owned  by  different  publishers.  On 
any  fair  assessment  the  power  of  the  press  must  be  judged 
to  be  at  least  as  conspicuous  as  its  freedom. 

Yet  to  us  in  our  profession  it  must  surely  be  an  idle 
exercise  to  lament  the  increased  mortality  of  the  press  or 
to  arraign  the  growth  of  monopoly  as  a  calculated  infringe¬ 
ment  of  the  democratic  spirit.  We  know  with  an  assurance 
rooted  in  the  most  abundant  and  versatile  experience  that 
the  old  days  which  saw  a  swarm  of  papers  competing  for 
the  public  mind  are  vanished  beyond  hope  of  recall.  The 
age  of  concentrated  power  in  the  newspaper  world  has 
arrived;  it  has  domiciled  itself  as  an  abiding  fact  in  the 
American  economy;  its  tenure  shows  no  sign  of  abridg¬ 
ment  or  eclipse. 

“Men  by  their  constitutions,”  said  Thomas  Jefferson,  “are 
naturally  divided  into  two  parties:  those  who  fear  and  dis¬ 
trust  the  people,  and  wish  to  draw  all  power  into  the  hands 
of  the  higher  classes;  and  those  who  identify  themselves 
with  the  people,  have  confidence  in  them,  cherish  and 
consider  them  as  the  most  honest  and  safe,  although  not 
the  most  wise,  depository  of  the  public  interest.  In  every 
country  these  two  parties  exist.  The  appellation  of  Aristo¬ 
crats  and  Democrats  is  the  true  one,  expressing  the  essence 
of  all.”  At  its  best  the  American  press  has  always  chosen  to 
follow  the  courageous  traditions  of  Jefferson.  It  has  trusted 
the  people,  insisted  on  public  debate,  challenged  the  right 
of  government  to  germinate  its  policies  in  secret,  and  sus¬ 
pected  the  merits  of  any  program  which  shuns  the  free 
competition  of  ideas.  Here,  in  this  robust  tradition,  we 
touch  one  of  the  timeless  glories  of  the  American  press. 

I  have  sometimes  amused  myself  by  thinking  of  the 
functions  of  an  ideal  editor.  He  would  be  what  Burke  so 
mistakenly  attributed  to  the  politician:  he  would  be  a 
philosopher  in  action.  He  would  be  more  loyal  to  ideas 
than  to  men.  He  would  know  that  there  is  no  sanity  in 
greed,  no  freedom  in  a  lie,  no  brotherhood  in  bigotry.  He 
would  endow  no  public  man  with  the  credentials  of  im¬ 
mortality,  for  he  would  know  with  all  the  sadness  of  experi¬ 
ence  that  research  is  the  enemy  of  admiration.  He  would 
be  a  moderator  who  shunned  the  falsehood  of  extremes. 
He  would  conceive  his  function  to  be  somewhat  higher 
than  that  of  finding  the  strongest  arguments  for  the  strong¬ 


est  side.  He  would  think  himself  a  failure  if  the  lonely  on 
occasion  did  not  find  in  him  a  friend  and  the  eccentric  a 
champion.  He  would  always  judge  his  own  party  by  the 
highest  standards,  and  would  be  troubled  in  conscience  if  its 
leaders  thought  too  well  of  him.  He  would  try  to  make  his 
editorial  page,  in  C.  E.  Montague’s  phrase,  an  instrument 
of  civilization.  He  would  know  how  to  wear  the  graces 
of  scholarship  without  becoming  entangled  in  the  garments 
of  pedantry.  He  would  be  tolerant  of  everything  except 
intolerance  itself,  and  he  would  rage  with  holy  passion 
against  those  who  would  cheat  the  poor  and  the  weak.  He 
would  remember  the  long-descended  glories  of  English 
prose  and  be  encouraged  by  Matthew  Arnold’s  reminder 
that  journalism  is  literature  in  a  hurry.  He  would  practice 
verbal  disarmament  as  his  own  contribution  to  peace.  He 
would,  in  the  spirit  of  Mr.  Justice  Holmes,  learn  to  criticize 
what  he  reveres  and  loves.  He  would  refuse  to  believe  that 
our  civilization  is  still  at  the  cock-crow  and  the  morning 
star,  and  show  us  that  the  great  man  is  he  who  in  the  midst 
of  the  crowd  keeps  with  perfect  sweemess  the  independence 
of  solitude.  He  would  turn  from  the  fever  chart  of  politics 
to  remember  the  secret  scriptures  of  the  poor  and  read  the 
notations  of  the  human  heart.  He  would  hate  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  an  oracle,  would  think  himself  a  failure  if  he  stiff¬ 
ened  into  an  institution,  and  would  feel  defrauded  if  he  lost 
his  genius  for  friendship.  He  would  shun  “the  fatal  con¬ 
tentment  with  simple  answers  to  complex  questions;  the 
readiness,”  as  Hobbes  put  it,  “to  turn  against  reason  if  rea¬ 
son  is  against  you;  violent  over-estimate  of  petty  things; 
vehement  agitation  one  day,  reaction  as  vehement  the  other 
way  the  next;  money  freely  laid  on  a  flashing  favourite  this 
week;  deep  curses  the  week  after;  haste;  moral  cowardice, 
futility.”  He  would  know,  with  Henry  Nevinson,  that  the 
battle  for  freedom  is  never  done;  that  field  is  never  quiet. 
He  would  cherish  the  poet’s  vision  and  rejoice  to  take  his 
part  in  bringing  closer  the  day  when  conquered  wrong  and 
conquered  right  acclaim  a  world  set  free. 

One  of  the  noblest  of  American  editors  was  always  con¬ 
vinced  that  Tocqueville  was  talking  eloquent  nonsense 
when  he  said  liberty  of  the  press  is  indispensable  to  the 
maintenance  of  democracy  and  almost  incompatible  with 
the  maintenance  of  public  order.  He  believed  that  the  song 
of  the  press  has  hushed  the  voice  of  tyrants;  it  has  shamed 
the  clamor  of  mobs;  and  some  day  it  will  drown  the  dirge 
of  cannon.  That  surely  must  be  the  talisman  of  our  faith. 
In  one  of  the  supreme  passages  of  modern  literature  George 
Bernard  Shaw  told  us  that  “anger  is  a  bad  counsellor:  cast 
out  anger.  Pity  is  something  worse:  cast  out  pity.  But  do 
not  cast  out  mercy.  Remember  only  that  justice  comes  first.” 
Shaw  was  defining  the  duties  of  a  judge.  He  might  equally 
have  been  enumerating  the  duties  of  an  editor. 

For  me  they  are  sununed  up,  in  the  ultimate  analysis,  by 
the  creative  acceptance  of  the  discipline  of  tolerance.  Now 
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tolerance  is  sometimes  regarded  as  a  bleached,  anonymous 
word.  I  prefer  to  think  of  it  as  John  Morley,  one  of  my 
abiding  masters,  conceived  it;  for  him  it  was  no  pallid 
virtue  but  the  rapture  of  the  adventurous  mind,  voyaging 
through  strange  seas  of  thought  alone.  “Tolerance,”  he  said, 
“is  far  more  than  the  abandonment  of  civil  usurpations  over 
conscience.  It  is  a  lesson  often  needed  quite  as  much  in  the 
hearts  of  a  minority  as  of  a  majority.  Tolerance  means 
reverence  for  all  the  possibilities  of  Truth;  it  means  ac¬ 
knowledgement  that  she  dwells  in  diverse  mansions,  and 
wears  vesture  of  many  colors,  and  speaks  in  strange  tongues; 
it  means  frank  respect  for  freedom  of  indwelling  conscience 
against  mechanic  forms,  official  conventions,  social  force; 
it  means  the  charity  that  is  greater  even  than  faith  and 


Hemisphere  Relations 

By  George  Chaplin 

My  subject  is  interdependence  and  the  responsibility  of 
the  press.  These  are  big  words,  important  words,  and  like 
all  words  they  are  open  to  a  variety  of  interpretations. 

We  all  recognize  the  kind  of  interdependence  we  are 
discussing  and  the  size  of  the  challenge  confronting  us  as 
newspapermen  as  we  seek  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of 
friendship,  understanding  and  mutual  endeavor  in  our 
hemisphere. 

Benjamin  Franklin’s  warning  that  free  men  must  hang 
together  or  they  will  most  assuredly  hang  separately  re¬ 
sounds  today  with  all  of  its  original  fire  and  vitality.  And 
it  has  a  special  meaning  for  us  in  this  hemisphere — ^for  the 
Independencias  of  Latin  America  and  our  own  North 
American  Revolution  were,  with  the  French  Revolution,  all 
part  of  the  same  movement  for  freedom. 

Today,  as  we  all  know,  that  freedom  is  being  threatened 
by  a  conspiracy  manufactured  in  Moscow  and  peddled 
worldwide  in  the  form  of  subversion  and  aggression. 

We  would  do  well  to  remember  the  words  of  Molotov, 
after  Malenkov  fell  and  Bulganin  was  named  premier.  Said 
Molotov:  “North  and  South  America  are  apart  from  the 
road  the  people  of  Europe  and  Asia  are  moving  along,  but 
the  Iron  Curtain  with  which  they  want  to  separate  them¬ 
selves  from  other  people  is  not  so  firm  as  it  seems.” 

Molotov  recognized  the  anti-communist  barrier  posed  by 
Pan-Americanism,  but  you  will  note  that  he  spoke,  too, 
of  possible  breaches.  Much  more  recently,  Bulganin  has 
announced  that  Russia  is  working  for  new  diplomatic, 
political  and  economic  ties  with  Latin  America.  And  in 
Prague,  Jacobo  Arbenz  says  the  fight  to  reconquer  Guate¬ 
mala  has  not  been  abandoned. 

George  Chaplin  is  editor  of  the  New  Orleans  Item.  He 
was  a  Nieman  Fellow  in  1941.  This  is  from  a  talk  for  an 
Inter-American  editors  conference. 


hope.”  We  five  in  a  world  which  has  shrunk  into  a  neigh¬ 
borhood  without  yet  growing  into  a  brotherhood.  I  recog¬ 
nize  with  pride  and  with  gratitude  that  the  editors  of 
America  have  rejoiced  to  find  their  place  among  the  most 
honorable  and  creative  forces  now  striving  to  establish  a 
world  in  which  the  weak  at  last  will  be  safe  because  the 
strong  have  learned  how  to  be  just. 


This  is  the  third  article  Nieman  Reports  has  mined  out 
of  one  speech  by  the  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
Manchester  Guardian,  made  to  the  National  Conference 
of  Editorial  Writers.  As  this  exhausts  that  material,  we 
hope  he  will  soon  be  asked  to  make  another  speech. 


So  we  face  the  imperative  of  interdependence  for  mutual 
security.  The  concept  of  Pan-Americanism  born  in  Bolivar’s 
Congress  of  Panama  in  1826  has  taken  on  maturity  in  a 
whole  string  of  conferences  leading  up  to  those  in  Rio 
and  Caracas.  Collective  defense  ...  a  united  front  against 
subversion  by  international  communism  .  .  .  reciprocal  aid 
for  economic  development  .  .  .  These  are  bulwarks  of  the 
Inter-American  System. 

Plainly,  the  economic  and  defense  pillars  of  our  inter¬ 
dependence  are  as  one.  Whatever  the  part  of  the  world,  the 
grievous  threat  of  communism  plays  upon  economic  and 
social  distress — upon  areas  where  ill-fed,  ill-housed,  and  ill- 
clothed  masses  grub  out  a  miserable  existence  while  wealth 
is  tightly  held  by  a  small,  self-styled  elite;  upon  poor  sani¬ 
tation  and  substandard  health;  and,  most  of  all,  upon  a 
climate  of  hopelessness. 

In  a  new  book  on  Puerto  Rico,  called  Transformation, 
Earl  Parker  Hanson  tells  of  a  conversation  20  years  ago 
with  Dr.  Juan  Pons,  then  and  now  Puerto  Rico’s  Secretary 
of  Health.  When  he  congratulated  Dr.  Pons  on  the  progress 
being  made  there  in  health,  the  doctor  replied: 

“Look,  let’s  not  talk  about  tropical  medicine,  because 
there  is  no  such  thing.  There  is  only  a  medicine  of  low 
standards  of  living  and  another  of  higher.  Our  experience 
in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  entire  world’s  disease  pattern  bear 
that  out.” 

The  author  adds  that  three  years  ago.  Dr.  Pons  was  asked 
to  contribute  to  a  major  book  on  tropical  medicine  and  its 
problems.  Dr.  Pons  replied  he  didn’t  know  what  tropical 
medicine  was — that  such  ailments  as  malaria,  gastro-intes- 
tinal  diseases,  hookworm  and  tuberculosis  are  less  ascribable 
to  hot  climates  than  to  the  malnutrition  and  filth  of  abject 
poverty.  He  added  that  wherever  living  standards  were  bad, 
whatever  the  climate,  one  found  these  or  related  diseases 
and  that  when  poverty  vanished,  these  ailments  vanished, 
too. 

Being  no  doctor,  I  won’t  attempt  to  judge  when  medicine 
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is  tropical  and  when  it  isn’t.  I  will  say  that  regardless  of 
the  semantics,  Dr.  Pons’s  contentions  are  provocative. 

In  broader  terms,  I  can  wholeheartedly  underline  a  recent 
statement  by  one  of  our  hosts  here  today.  Edmund  Whitman 
spoke  of  improved  living  standards  as  just  another  way  of 
saying  development  of  a  middle  class.  And  he  added:  “A 
middle  class  is  the  keynote  to  the  democratic  future  of 
Latin  American  republics.  It  spells  the  end  of  tragic  revo¬ 
lution  and  coups  d’etat  of  one  group  of  haves  against 
another  group  of  haves — with  the  have-nots  having  nothing 
under  any  circumstances.  A  development  of  the  middle 
class  is  a  sure  sign  of  maturity.  It  spells  greater  political 
freedom,  more  social  rights,  and  greater  stability — ^just  ex¬ 
actly  as  is  the  case  in  our  own  country  where  we  have  gone 
through  successive  evolutions  backed  by  this  great  segment 
of  the  population.  Such  a  development  is  patently  abhorrent 
to  the  Kremlin.” 

The  speed  with  which  this  middle  class  will  emerge  and 
thrive  depends,  in  considerable  measure,  upon  the  scope  and 
health  of  trade  relationships  between  North  and  South. 

Hearteningly,  living  standards  in  Latin  America  have 
increased  54  per  cent  in  the  past  20  years.  In  the  same  period, 
production  of  goods  and  services  has  doubled,  to  more  than 
|40  billion  annually.  Imports  have  also  doubled.  And  the 
population  is  growing  twice  as  fast  as  the  world  average. 
In  20  years  it  is  expected  to  have  added  100  million  people 
to  the  170  million  there  today. 

Trade  between  the  U.  S.  and  Latin  America  runs  to 
about  |7  billion  a  year — ^$3.5  billion  flowing  in  each  direc¬ 
tion.  The  U.  S.  has  some  $6  billion  invested  in  Latin  Amer¬ 
ica — ^more  than  in  any  other  place  except  Canada — and 
more  is  on  the  way. 

With  its  population  growing  so  rapidly,  Latin  America 
is  faced  with  the  need  to  expand  sharply  its  exports  of  raw 
materials  and  foodstuffs.  This  is  not  as  a  substitute  for 
industrialization  but,  in  fact,  to  facilitate  it  through  obtain¬ 
ing  of  funds  to  pay  for  machinery  and  equipment  as  well 
as  certain  consumer  goods. 

In  all  of  this,  the  U.  S.  has  a  great  stake.  Milton  Eisen¬ 
hower,  speaking  here  last  year,  said  that  “as  a  market  for 
our  exports,  Latin  America  is  as  important  to  us  as  all  of 
Europe  and  more  important  than  Asia,  Africa  and  Oceania 
combined.  As  a  source  of  our  imports,  the  other  American 
republics  have  greater  importance  than  Europe  or  the  other 
continents.” 

Again,  interdependence,  both  as  Good  Neighbors  and  as 
Good  Partners. 

Where  does  the  press  come  in.?  What  is  our  role,  our 
responsibility? 

As  a  starter,  I  would  say  we  have  a  job  to  do  of  explana¬ 
tion,  and  of  education — ^for  ourselves  and  for  our  readers. 
One  of  the  biggest  problems  in  hemisphere  relations  is 
ignorance  of  each  other. 


From  our  side  of  it,  we  have  to  acquaint  our  readers  with 
20  nations,  each  highly  individualistic,  in  various  states  of 
development,  each  with  its  own  problems.  Brazil  alone,  for 
example,  is  the  world’s  largest  republic,  bigger  than  the 
U.  S.  plus  an  extra  Texas. 

Even  though  we  are  neighbors,  our  culture,  our  heritage, 
our  language,  our  customs  are  different  from  those  of  Latin 
America. 

Latin  journalists  are  faced  equally  with  the  task  of  ac¬ 
quainting  their  readers  with  the  U.  S.  and  with  all  their 
other  neighbors. 

One  way  of  getting  to  know  each  other  better  is  to  hold 
just  such  forums  as  these.  Another  way  is  to  encourage 
more  student  exchange  programs  and  more  teaching  of 
Spanish  here  and  of  English  in  your  countries.  I  am  aware, 
of  course,  of  the  excellent  progress  in  this  Held  and  I  should 
like  to  compliment  International  House,  the  Cordell  Hull 
Foimdation  and  all  the  agencies  in  your  countries  which 
are  furthering  this  program.  The  good  will  built,  in  addition 
to  the  education  provided,  is  brought  home  to  me  each  time 
I  attend  one  of  the  Christmas  parties  sponsored  by  Inter¬ 
national  House  for  Latin  students.  Believe  me,  there  is  no 
red-hot  ultra-nationalism  among  these  alert,  bright-eyed 
youngsters.  No  one  has  to  “sell”  them  on  interdependence 
or  mutual  respect  for  each  other.  They’ve  convinced  them¬ 
selves. 

There  is  still  a  third  way  for  us  to  know  more  about  the 
hemisphere  and  that  is  for  more  of  us  to  travel. 

One  photograph  of  a  country  may  be  worth  ten  thousand 
words,  as  the  adage  goes,  but  one  personal  look  at  that 
country  is  worth  any  number  of  photographs. 

I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  make  three  trips — all  too 
brief — ^into  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean.  I  have  re¬ 
turned  from  each  more  deeply  aware  of  the  mutuality  of 
our  dreams  and  our  destinies. 

That  mutuality  imposes  on  all  newsmen  of  this  New 
World  a  common  responsibility.  It  is  the  responsibility  to 
produce  the  best  newspapers  we  can.  It  is  the  responsibility 
to  print  the  news  and  its  meaning  fairly  and  honestly,  to 
comment  on  it  forthrightly,  and  to  resist  all  influences  which 
would  deny  the  people  their  right  to  know. 

A  free  press  is  essential  to  democracy.  This  view  has,  in 
the  last  two  centuries,  grown  such  deep  roots  in  the  vigor¬ 
ous  soil  of  human  aspirations  that  even  the  totalitarian 
nations  pretend  to  guarantee  it,  just  as  they  go  through  the 
motions  of  staging  elections.  To  us  gathered  here,  a  free 
press  means  protection  of  the  people’s  liberties.  To  the 
totalitarians  it  means  the  freedom  of  the  press  to  print  just 
what  the  state  wants  and  nothing  more. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  II,  true  freedom  of  the  press 
has  declined  even  in  the  free  world.  I  cite  the  confiscation 
of  La  Prensa — sl  tragedy  now  happily  rectified — ^and  the 
closing  of  £/  Tiempo  and  El  Espectador  and  other  papers 
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in  Colombia.  I  cite  the  efforts  of  some  of  our  government 
officials  in  this  country  to  censor  in  the  name  of  security 
in  cases  where  no  security  is  involved. 

The  struggle  is  an  unending  one.  Liberty  does  not  come 
at  a  bargain,  nor  is  it  preserved  by  the  timid.  A  Haverford 
College  professor,  John  P.  Roche,  recendy  repeated  the  old 
question:  “Who  shall  guard  the  guardians.?”  And  he  has 
the  democrat  replying:  “The  people,  and  the  free  press  is 
a  key  instrument  in  making  this  abstraction  a  concrete, 
politically  meaningful  process.” 

Our  freedoms,  of  course,  are  inter-related.  Without  free¬ 
dom  to  print  and  read,  there  is  really  no  freedom  to  speak  or 
to  worship  freely.  As  newsmen,  we  must  work  not  only  to 
safeguard  freedom  of  the  press  but  all  basic  liberties.  I  am 
aware,  of  course,  that  it  takes  more  courage  to  do  this  in 
some  countries  than  it  does  in  others.  And  I  want  humbly 
to  salute  those  Latin  editors  who  have  lived  by  their  ideals 
under  the  most  trying  circumstances. 

For  all  of  us,  there  is  the  constant  objective  of  keeping 


the  people  informed  as  best  we  can.  Turner  Cadedge, 
managing  editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  in  a  New  Orleans 
address  last  March,  said:  “The  big  challenge  to  every  news¬ 
paper  is  to  bring  news  to  its  readers  in  terms  they  can 
understand  so  that  it  is  useful  to  them.  Every  good  news 
story  must  have  built  into  it  not  only  the  facts  of  the  news, 
but  some  explanation  of  what  these  facts  mean  to  the  reader. 
There  is  nothing  wrong  with  newspapers  today,”  he  said, 
“that  publishing  better  newspapers  won’t  solve.” 

Another  newsman  for  whom  I  also  have  great  respect, 
Louis  Lyons  of  the  Nieman  Foundation  at  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity,  says  “Journalism  at  its  best  is  the  best  job  there  is 
— the  freest,  the  highest  standards,  the  greatest  service.  At 
its  worst  it  is  the  worst  job  there  is  .  .  .” 

If  we,  as  journalists  of  the  Americas,  practice  our  profes¬ 
sion  at  its  best,  we  will  be  measuring  up  to  our  responsibility, 
in  terms  of  the  interdependence  of  our  countries  and  also 
in  terms  of  our  own  conscience.  I  am  confident  that  our 
forum  here  will  contribute  to  that  notable  objective. 


Challenge  in  the  Ivory  Tower 

By  Martin  Perry 


To  many  a  deadline-harried  city  editor,  tired  of  wrest¬ 
ling  with  a  too-thin  staff,  temperamental  photographers  and 
demanding  public,  an  editorial  writer’s  office  must  look  like 
a  haven  indeed. 

It  can  be,  but  it  also  can  be  a  place  of  challenge  and  op¬ 
portunity. 

A  few  months  ago  I  was  assistant  city  editor  on  an  after¬ 
noon  competitive  newspaper  with  five  deadlines  daily,  too 
few  reporters  and  a  managing  editor  who  didn’t  realize  it, 
a  city  editor  with  ulcers,  and  no  time  for  anybody  to  think. 

Having  been  in  news  work  since  sophomore  days  in 
college,  I  was  devoted  to  it  and  had  no  intention  of  leaving 
it.  Then,  one  day  I  was  offered  a  position  of  editorial 
writer  on  the  paper  I  serve  now. 

It  was  a  difficult  decision — whether  to  move  from  an 
element  I  hked  and  where  I  felt  at  home  into  something 
entirely  different  (or  so  I  thought).  Accustomed  to  dig¬ 
ging  and  fighting  for  facts,  of  putting  words  on  paper 
under  pressure,  of  trying  to  stay  one  jump  ahead  of  the 
competition,  I  found  it  hard  to  see  myself  reflecting  and 
opining  on  the  news  in  an  “ivory  tower”  atmosphere.  But 
for  personal  reasons  and  because  I  have  always  had  a  hank¬ 
ering  to  try  new  things,  I  took  the  job. 

I  took  it  with  little  knowledge  of  what  editorial  writers 
did  or  t»f  what  they  should  do.  I  knew  that  one  page  of 
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every  paper  was  devoted  to  editorials,  but  I  seldom  read 
them  and  didn’t  think  much  of  them  when  I  did. 

For  these  reasons — ^my  failure  to  realize  that  “it’s  done 
this  way  and  no  other,  just  because  we’ve  always  done  it 
this  way” — I  jumped  in  and  did  some  things  to  the  editorial 
page  that  caused  consternation  among  the  oldtimers. 

Imagine  my  surprise,  then,  to  discover  that  what  I  was 
trying  to  do  in  my  unknowing  way  was  outlined  very 
closely  by  Julius  Duscha  in  his  “Prospectus  for  an  Editorial 
Page”  in  the  April  Nieman  Reports.  I  had  never  read  a 
book  or  article  on  editorial  writing,  nor  had  I  ever  taken  a 
course  in  the  art,  unless  one  was  tucked  into  the  curriculum 
way  back  that  I  don’t  remember. 

Perhaps  what  this  testifies  to  is  the  fact  that  such  changes 
are  so  obviously  needed  in  editorial  pages  that  even  a  dumb 
reporter  like  me  couldn’t  miss  them. 

The  newspaper  whose  editorial  page  staff  I  joined  is  just 
coming  out  of  an  era  of  small-city,  personal  journalism  into 
one  of  big<ity,  impersonal  journalism.  The  editor-in-chief 
whose  editorial  voice  was  a  power  in  his  state  and  region 
died  during  World  War  II.  Since  that  time,  the  editorials 
had  been  written  by  his  protege,  a  respected  political  writer 
in  his  own  right;  an  elderly  former  managing  editor  who 
had  moved  up  to  the  M.E.  spot  from  Composing  Room 
Foreman,  and  a  young,  ex-reporter  who  had  had  a  bout 
with  tuberculosis  and  (apparently)  was  given  the  position 
because  it  would  tax  his  strength  less  than  news  work. 
Both  the  latter  left  the  picture  as  I  arrived;  the  elderly  man 


died  and  the  young  man  moved  back  to  news  work  with  a  der  24-point  Metro  Bold  Italic  and  24-point  Erbar  Bold 

national  publication.  Condensed  except  for  shorts  which  carry  18, 14  and  10-point 

For  months  before  he  hired  me  and  another  young  news-  heads.  Subheads  are  eliminated  and  bold-capital  read-ins  with 

paperman,  the  chief  editorial  writer  was  doing  practically  slug  above  are  used  every  three  or  four  paragraphs  or  where 

everything  himself.  This  meant  writing  editorials  for  both  natural  pause  occurs.  More  white  space  is  utilized.  Some 

morning  and  evening  papers,  writing  exchange  columns,  kind  of  engraving  other  than  the  traditional  three-column 

writing  paragraphs,  representing  the  paper  and  publisher  at  editorial  cartoon  is  used  nearly  every  day  (sometimes  it  is 

various  functions— and  writing  his  political  columns.  a  map,  sometimes  half-columns  of  persons  involved,  some- 

The  thing  that  struck  me  hardest  in  the  first  few  days  ti"^es  photographs  to  illustrate  the  article), 

after  moving  into  my  office  (still  unaccustomed  to  the  deaf-  Content — We  eliminated  a  lot  of  the  material  that  had 

ening  quiet),  was  the  drabness  and  lack  of  readability  on  been  used,  shifting  it  to  other  sections  of  the  paper  where 

the  morning  editorial  page.  The  evening  page  makeup  had  it  belonged  or  dropping  it  entirely.  Currently  we  use  one 

been  taken  in  hand  some  months  before  and  revamped  by  political-national  affairs  column  a  day — (usually  this  is 

the  evening  managing  editor  so  that  it  looked  fairly  good.  Roscoe  Drummond’s  but  occasionally  Ray  Tucker’s);  one 

The  morning  page  looked  as  though  the  type  were  just  health  column  (Dr.  Bradys);  one  light  column  (Stan 

shoveled  in.  And  I  discovered  that  was  what  happened.  Delaplane);  one  off-beat  “sophisticated”  column  (Sidney 

The  copydesk  was  “handling”  it,  if  that  term  could  be  ap-  Harris  of  Chicago  DaHy  News)-,  short  colunms  of  items 

plied.  Everything  was  set  one-column.  Columns  on  baby  from  other  Kansas  and  Oklahoma  newspapers;  a  twtxol- 

care,  religious  verse,  children’s  interest,  politics,  military  af-  umn  cartoon  “Business  Daze”;  paragraphs  (for  which  the 

fairs,  rackets,  etc.,  were  poured  in  with  no  sense  of  display,  paper  has  been  known  for  years)  at  the  end  of  the  editori- 

no  editing  and  containing  the  syndicated  headlines.  Layout  public  forum  column  of  letters;  short  “morning  prayer.’ 

and  makeup  were  left  to  the  printers.  Not  all  of  these  are  printed  every  day,  of  course.  We 

First  step  was  to  convince  the  Chief  Editorial  Writer,  and,  use  the  best  of  this  material  plus  what  we  find  usable  of 

with  his  help,  the  Publisher  (who  acts  as  his  own  executive  other  items  we  buy  (including  military  column  by  George 

editor)  that  changes  were  needed.  This  meant  placing  con-  Fielding  Eliot,  column  on  racketeering  by  Michael  Mac- 

trol  of  the  page  where  it  belonged — in  the  editorial  writers’  Dougall,  daily  and  weekly  reports  from  the  Editorial  Re¬ 
offices.  '  search  Bureau,  a  China  Newsletter  by  Walter  Briggs). 

As  it  turned  out,  none  of  this  proved  any  problem.  For  We  start  each  day  with  a  “clean  page,”  so  to  speak,  and 

the  Chief  Editorial  Writer  had  already  done  some  study  of  let  all  these  offerings  available  compete  for  the  space.  Of 

possible  changes  and  had  discussed  them  with  the  Publisher.  course,  we  have  found  by  experience  that  certain  of  them 

I  drew  up  an  outline  of  my  ideas  and  presented  it  to  the  make  the  page  MOST  of  the  time  (but  not  ALL  the  time  by 

Chief  Editorial  Writer  and  we  presented  our  plans  to  the  any  means).  These  are  columns  which  readers’ habits  (some' 

Publisher.  He  gave  the  go-ahead  with  proper  orders  to  the  thing  to  be  considered  in  the  case  of  a  long-time  popular 

managing  editor.  column  such  as  Dr.  Brady’s)  lead  them  to  expect  every  day. 

So,  one  day  I  found  myself  with  eight  columns  of  space  Also,  certain  other  patterns  develop  as  the  material  s  worth 

for  that  day — and  seven  days  a  week  thereafter — to  do  with  is  studied,  but  this  is  not  allowed  to  become  rigid, 

almost  as  I  saw  fit.  Not  quite,  for  there  were  certain  items  BUT  MOST  IMPORTANT,  is  the  one  portion  of  the 

I  agreed  to  in  advance  for  various  reasons — in  some  cases  page  so  far  not  mentioned.  We  call  it  “Special  Report,” 

the  Publisher  wanted  certain  traditional  columns  kept,  in  sometimes  varying  this  with  “Foreign  Report,”  “Legisla- 

others  it  seemed  expedient  to  keep  certain  “popular”  fea-  tive  Report,”  “Education  Report,”  etc. 

tures  for  the  time  being  so  as  not  to  stir  too  much  public  Xhis  usually  occupies  the  largest  portion  of  the  page  after 

reaction.  the  editorials  and  sometimes  larger.  It  gets  a  daily  three- 

Here,  then,  is  where  we  have  arrived  after  about  six  column  (or  larger)  headline  in  30-point  immediately  under 
months  of  development:  the  3-column  cartoon  in  the  center  of  the  page. 

Makeup — We  removed  column  rules,  all  cut-offs  and  30-  Its  subject  matter  range  is  as  wide  as  the  interests  of  our 

dashes  (the  latter  two  were  reinstated  for  a  period  of  months  readers  and  the  limits  of  our  abilities  to  produce  or  find 

but  now  have  been  dropped  again).  We  set  all  type  in-  suitable  articles.  The  aim  is  to  have  at  least  one  local-in¬ 
dented.  Editorials  are  set  l|4-column  measure  in  7-point  terest  article  by  one  of  our  staff  (usually  an  editorial  writer), 

type  on  9-point  body  (compared  to  7-point  on  8-point  for  one  state  report,  one  foreign  report,  one  national  report, 

remainder  of  page).  Remainder  of  page  is  set  1  col  meas-  one  science  report,  one  political  report  and  one  “off-beat” 
ure.  Nearly  all  headlines  are  set  multi<olumn  and  the  major  (perhaps  women’s  interests  or  belles  lettres  or  a  letter  from 

headline  type  is  30-point  Metro  Bold  Italic  with  the  remain-  a  prominent  citizen)  report  every  week. 
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We  haven’t  always  been  successful,  but  that  is  the  pattern 
aimed  for.  Our  local  articles  have  included  a  detailed  an¬ 
alysis  of  the  public  school  teachers’  salary  request  and  what 
it  would  do  to  the  tax  structure  (the  School  ^ard  followed 
almost  to  the  letter  our  recommendations  for  a  moderate, 
but  not  crippling,  pay  raise);  background  on  why  the 
country  does  not  have  mobile  TB  x-ray  units  (the  Medical 
Society  has  blocked  their  use  for  years  and  currently  is  con¬ 
sidering  revising  its  policy  as  a  result  of  our  exposure) ;  a 
simplified  outline  of  where  the  city  stands  legally  in  its 
court  fights  for  access  to  water  sources  (a  very  complicated 
legal  battle) ;  an  outline  of  a  controversy  involving  annexa¬ 
tion;  and  others. 

We  reprint  many  articles  from  magazines  and  other 
newspapers.  We  use  some  material  the  wire  services  send 
for  Sunday  use,  which  the  news-side  doesn’t  have  space  for. 
We  condense  information  from  various  sources  into  single 
articles  on  topics  in  the  news.  We  do  articles  of  “pro  and 
con”  on  controversies. 

All  this,  needless  to  say,  takes  considerable  time  and 
effort.  In  fact,  my  own  major  problem  right  now  is  getting 
time  to  do  the  background  reading  I  need  to  write  intel¬ 
ligent  editorials,  without  taking  a  sheaf  of  work  home 
every  night. 

But  all  three  on  the  editorial  pages  staff  and  others  on 
the  news  staff  (occasionally  but  not  as  often  as  we’d  like) 
contribute.  So  the  load  has  eased  in  recent  weeks. 

I  still  have  targets  to  shoot  at.  I’d  like  to  see  more  articles 
by  news  staff  and  bureau  reporters.  We  need  a  larger 
“stable”  of  columnists  to  choose  from  (particularly  a  good 
“conservative”  columnist  which  is  a  hard  bird  to  find).  We 
ought  to  have  more  articles  by  prominent  local  citizens. 
Larger  type  (8-point  or  9-point)  would  greatly  aid  the  read¬ 
ability  of  the  page  (but  this  must  wait  upon  the  rest  of  the 
paper  of  course). 

All  in  all,  though,  we  think  we  have  come  quite  a  ways. 
Our  only  guides  as  to  whether  our  changes  have  met  with 
reader  approval  are  what  friends  tell  us  (probably  unreli¬ 
able),  and  response  in  the  letters-to-the-editor  column  (which 
has  increased  tremendously  since  the  changes,  thus  indicat¬ 
ing  that  we  are  being  read,  if  not  liked). 

Also,  the  fact  that  the  opposition  paper  has  copied  us  in 
some  respects  and  has  increased  its  editorial  page  to  one  and 
one-half  pages  since  our  changes. 

Back  to  my  original  thesis,  then.  I’d  remind  any  cityside 
newsman  who  looks  forward  to  moving  into  the  ivory 
tower  as  a  form  of  “retirement,”  that  it  can  be  something 
very  different.  It  can  be  the  most  challenging  (and  demand¬ 
ing)  job  he’s  ever  taken  on.  And  that,  after  all,  is  what 
most  of  us  in  this  business  are  seeking. 


Straight  News 
Is  Not  Enough 

By  Hillier  Krieghbaum 

Condensed  from  a  chapter  in  Facts  in  Perspective:  The 
Editorial  Page  and  News  Interpretation  {Copyright  1956 
by  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.) 

The  old  journalistic  god  of  an  impersonal,  absolute  objec¬ 
tivity  for  news  reporting  has  largely  failed  its  modern 
believers. 

Assaults  on  the  conventional  presentation  of  events  have 
come  from  two  principal  directions.  On  the  one  hand, 
understanding  the  complexities  of  the  mid-Twentieth  Cen¬ 
tury  requires  such  specialization  and  expertness  that  the 
average  man  cannot  hope  to  compete  with  the  full-time 
authority.  He  needs  help  and  he  should  be  able  to  turn 
confidently  to  a  responsible  press.  On  the  other  hand, 
shrewd  and  sometimes  unscrupulous  men  have  exploited 
surface  half-truths  for  their  own  advantage  in  expectation 
of  obscuring  the  essential  truths.  The  reader  should  feel  that 
his  paper  or  magazine  will  shine  a  spotlight  of  truth  on 
these  men  if  the  missing  facts  are  known. 

If  the  newspapers  still. take  seriously  the  admonition  of 
Joseph  Pulitzer  to  be  “both  a  daily  teacher  and  a  daily  trib¬ 
une,”  they  have  responsibilities  far  beyond  reporting  surface 
facts.  Yet  the  journalistic  emphasis  on  competitive  speed 
and  on  the  “conflict  angle”  for  presentation  of  the  news  re¬ 
mains  little  changed.  Naked  facts  have  been  pushed  at  the 
readers  with  machine  gun  fire  rapidity;  too  frequently  they 
have  been  expected  to  clothe  them  unassisted  with  back¬ 
ground,  interpretation,  and  comprehension.  Many  of  to¬ 
day’s  thoughtful  publishers  and  editors  agree  with  Pulitzer. 
Even  those  who  believe  that  a  publication’s  primary  job  is 
to  print  the  news  also  subscribe  to  printing  it  in  perspective. 
How  can  this  be  done?  Many,  although  not  all,  feel  that 
they  can  discharge  their  obligations  through  explanatory 
writings,  interpretive  articles,  background  features,  and  syn¬ 
dicated  columns  as  well  as  the  more  conventional  and 
traditional  editorial  comments. 

Mounting  complexities  of  specialized  knowledge,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  physical  and  social  sciences,  are  demonstrated 
neatly  by  recent  history. 

The  mathematical  abstractions  of  Dr.  Albert  Einstein 
smashed  the  conventional  Newtonian  concept  of  physics 
and  thus  paved  the  way  for  splitting  the  atom.  Yet  the  typ¬ 
ical  newspaper  and  magazine  reader  was  ill  prepared  for 
the  shattering  military  and  social  impact  of  atomic  energy. 
He  has  been  almost  as  badly  forewarned  of  most  comparable 
advances  in  the  sciences. 
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Spectacular  as  has  been  the  coverage  in  some  individual 
newspapers  and  magazines,  much  the  same  sad  story  could 
be  repeated  for  mental  hygiene,  the  implications  of  an  aging 
population,  and  such  other  social  problems  as  race  discrimi¬ 
nation,  housing,  conservation,  and  labor-management  rela¬ 
tions.  On  a  few  occasions,  all  the  press  rallied  in  good 
fashion. 

The  United  States’s  rise  as  a  world  power  highlights  an¬ 
other  aspect  of  the  increasing  demands  for  greater  knowl¬ 
edge  and  sound  public  opinion  in  this  country.  A  century 
ago,  when  the  United  States  spoke,  its  voice  was  weak  and 
that  of  a  newcomer  without  great  influence.  Now  all  that 
has  changed.  Thus  it  is  important  to  us — and  to  the  peoples 
of  most  far-away  lands,  too — that  there  be  the  widest  dis¬ 
semination  of  not  only  straight  news  reports  but  also  of  the 
truth  behind  the  surface  facts  and  the  mountainous  com¬ 
plexities  which  usually  make  an  argument  shadings  of  gray 
rather  than  pristine  white  or  black.  Reactions  in  the  United 
States  may  extend  to  such  distant  places  as  Tibet,  South 
Africa,  or  Argentina.  Ignorance  seldom  has  carried  a 
heavier  penalty  than  in  the  contemporary  United  States. 

The  crossing  of  the  38th  Parallel  in  Korea  by  communist 
forces  in  June,  1950,  graphically  illustrated  the  potentialities 
of  a  suddenly  erupting  event  abroad  having  tremendous 
domestic  ramifications.  Practically  all  the  American  public, 
except  possibly  a  few  top  officials,  was  unprepared  for  this 
news.  Unquestionably,  adequate  interpretations  of  develop¬ 
ments  from  trained  correspondents  at  the  scene  were  too 
scanty  and  this  deficiency  was  not  compensated  by  articles 
from  other  news  centers,  such  as  Washington.  Obviously 
some  of  the  story,  such  as  the  planning  by  the  communists, 
could  only  be  guessed;  but  a  great  deal  that  might  have  been 
told  was  not. 

One  of  the  keen  students  of  the  post  war  press,  James 
B.  Reston  of  the  New  York  Times,  told  editors  at  the  1948 
APME  session  that  there  was  a  great  difference  between 
“the  essential  truth”  and  “the  literal  truth.”  In  language 
that  must  have  sounded  strange  to  some  of  the  newspaper¬ 
men  who  long  had  looked  upon  the  New  York  Times  as 
the  pinnacle  of  objectivity,  Reston  continued: 

The  whole  future  of  reporting  depends  on  telling 
intelligently  what  is  going  on  in  the  world.  The  world 
is  getting  more  complicated  every  year.  Explanatory 
writing  is  the  field  in  which  we  can  excel.  You  can¬ 
not  merely  report  the  literal  truth.  You  have  to  ex¬ 
plain  it. 

Authors  of  explanatory  articles,  interpretive  pieces,  col- 
ums,  or  editorials  all  have  a  responsibility  to  point  out  this 
difference  between  the  literal  and  the  essential  truth.  It  is 
the  job  of  these  writers  to  show  what  is  not  obvious.  As 
Reston  aptly  put  it,  the  assignment  involves  reading  the 


fine  print  for  the  general  reader  and  then  pointing  out  the 
dangers. 

“Dead-pan  reporting”  may  actually  lead  both  the  news¬ 
paper  and  the  readers  to  miss  the  essence  of  the  story.  Too 
frequently  this  coverage  has  descended  to  what  Basil  L. 
Walters,  executive  editor  of  Knight  Newspapers,  called 
“little  more  than  an  adaptation  of  stenographic  reporting 
of  official  handouts  and  official  speeches.”  The  answer,  he 
said,  was  to  develop  “investigative  reporters.”  Palmer 
Hoyt,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  Denver  Post,  described 
the  job  of  covering  the  activities  of  Senator  Joseph  Mc¬ 
Carthy  as  “one  of  spontaneous  and  objective  search  for 
facts,  with  full  publication  of  those  facts  accompanied  by 
careful  interpretation  thereof.”  He  dictated  a  memorandum 
to  the  staff  of  the  Post  so  that  it  would  be  possible,  in  his 
opinion,  “to  present  news  stories  and  headlines  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  reading  public  will  be  able  to  measure  the 
real  worth  or  value  and  the  true  meaning  of  the  stories.” 

Even  as  prominent  a  practitioner  of  public  relations  as 
Edward  L.  Bernays  conceded  that  all  was  not  well  in  his 
vocation.  In  his  book.  Public  Relations  (University  of  Okla¬ 
homa  Press,  1952),  he  admitted  that  “society  thus  far  has 
developed  no  legal  sanctions  to  safeguard  itself  against 
the  uninformed  or  unethical  or  antisocial  counsel  on  public 
relations — only  against  the  man  who  breaks  the  law.” 

Most  serious-minded  newspaper  and  magazine  writers 
and  editors  agree  that  writing  devoid  of  all  interpretations, 
all  perspective,  ail  opinions  may  not  be  enough  to  tell  the 
real  facts.  A  reporter’s  accurate  reflection  of  the  obvious 
surface  facts  too  frequently  has  proven  a  sad  distortion  of 
the  essential  truth.  Along  the  line,  somewhere,  forces  have 
shoved  the  ideas  and  facts  out  of  focus;  the  resulting  dis¬ 
tortion  may  sometimes  be  worse  than  no  story  at  all. 
Frequently  the  difficulty  may  develop  because  of  pre¬ 
judice  and  bias  of  the  reporters,  copy  readers,  and  editors 
who  handle  the  information.  Again  it  may  rise  from  the 
complicated  nature  of  the  news  and  the  lack  of  training 
of  those  handling  it.  Other  times,  it  grows  out  of  the  de¬ 
liberate  perversions  of  men  with  selfish  ends  to  serve. 

Even  the  most  enthusiastic  believers  in  the  need  for  in¬ 
terpretation  to  make  the  news  understandable  to  the  gen¬ 
eral  reader  admit  that  such  assignments  are  extremely 
difficult.  The  reason  is  that  the  author  is  describing,  as 
best  he  can,  the  nine-tenths  of  the  iceberg  of  a  news  hap¬ 
pening  that  is  not  easily  visible  above  the  surface.  The 
chief  hazard  in  avoiding  the  admitted  dangers  of  conven¬ 
tional  objectivity  is  that  the  writer  may  fall  into  an  equally 
deep  hole  on  the  other  side.  When  he  attempts  to  in¬ 
terpret,  he  may  end  up  with  an  unsupported  subjectivity  mix¬ 
ing  emotions,  prejudices,  or  propaganda. 

Elmer  Davis  pointed  this  out  in  the  1951  Minneapolis 
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Newspaper  Guild  Memorial  Lecture  at  the  University  of 
Minnesota  as  follows: 

I  am  not  arguing  against  objectivity;  I  am  all  for 
objectivity  that  gives  the  reader  a  real  understanding 
of  what  is  going  on.  My  complaint  is  only  that  what 
is  now  called  objectivity  too  often  makes  the  news¬ 
paper  a  mere  mouthpiece  for  pretentious  phonies.  .  .  . 
Objectivity  is  all  right  if  it  is  really  objective,  if  it  con¬ 
veys  as  accurate  an  impression  of  the  truth  as  can  be 
obtained.  But  to  let  demonstrably  false  statements 
stand  with  no  warning  of  their  falsity  is  not  what 
I  would  call  objectivity. 

When  the  printed  statement  cannot  be  anchored  in- 
con  trovertibly,  both  writer  and  editor  are  subject  to  criti¬ 
cism.  That  is  a  risk  that  they  must  take  if  they  are  going 
to  accept  their  full  jobs  as  responsible  journalists.  During 
the  emotional  aftermath  of  General  Douglas  MacArthur’s 
relief  of  his  Far  Eastern  Commands  in  1951  even  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  was  accused  of  interpreting  the 
news  by  its  own  preconceived  standards.  As  a  result  of 
these  accusations,  Editor  Erwin  Canham  published  a  series 
of  six  articles  entitled,  “How  to  Use  Your  Newspaper.” 
Included  were  these  wise  comments  by  one  of  the  nation’s 
respected  editors: 

News  interpretation,  with  all  its  hazards,  often  is 
safer  and  wiser  than  printing  the  bare  news  alone. 
Nothing  can  be  more  misleading  than  the  unrelated 
fact,  just  because  it  is  a  fact  and  hence  impressive. 
Background,  motives,  surrounding  circumstances, 
related  events  and  issues  all  need  to  be  understood 
and  appraised  as  well  as  the  immediate  event.  .  .  . 
But  interpretation  requires  integrity  and  knowledge 
and  understanding  and  balance  and  detachment. 

Attempting  to  explain  why  editors  differed  so  on  how 
successful  interpretive  reporting  had  been,  the  1954  APME 
Red  Book  blamed  “the  very  simple  reason  that  one  man’s 
interpretive  writing  can  be  another  man’s  jaundiced  edi¬ 
torial  prejudices.”  Then  it  so  rightly  commented:  “The 
trick  is  to  avoid  the  dangers  yawning  on  either  side  of  the 
tightrope  trod  by  the  interpretive  writer.” 

Davis,  Canham,  and  the  APME  pointed  up  the  semantic 
fog  beclouding  discussions  of  objectivity.  The  very  word 
means  different  things  to  different  people.  In  a  conventional 


sense  and  as  it  was  used  generally  until  the  1930’s,  ob¬ 
jectivity  meant  being  striedy  non-partisan  in  news  re¬ 
porting.  In  more  recent  years,  it  became  easier  to  skim  the 
surface,  as  Elmer  Davis  has  explained,  and  to  avoid  the 
hard  work  of  really  objective  reporting,  which  makes  the 
news  meaningful  for  the  typical  reader.  The  slipshod 
work  was  defended  as  “objective”  while  the  carefully  pre¬ 
pared,  more  complete  presentation  was  condemned  as 
opinionated. 

Probably  this  whole  argument  arose  because  journalists 
thought  of  only  two  categories  of  writing:  news — ^pure, 
simple,  and  pristine  objectivity  for  the  front  pages  of  news¬ 
papers — and  opinion — dripping  and  colored  subjectively 
on  the  editorial  pages.  A  third  or  possibly  a  fourth  or  fifth 
classification  was  needed.  There  are  the  chapters  that  have 
gone  before — background.  There  are  the  translations  need¬ 
ed  to  make  clear  the  complexities  of  many  events — interpre¬ 
tation  and  exposition.  There  are  forecasts  and  predictions 
to  make  meaningful  the  significance.  And  there  may  be 
others. 

If  newspaper  and  magazine  folk  will  admit  that  a  writer 
may  become  “a  partisan  for  truth”  without  committing  a 
mortal  journalistic  sin  or  if  they  will  possibly  just  recognize 
that  they  have  a  continuing  responsibility  to  their  readers  to 
tell  “the  essential  truth,”  then  much  of  this  semantic  fog 
will  be  dispelled.  In  his  inevitable  selection  of  the  facts  to 
use  in  his  news  story,  a  reporter  should  discard  the  false; 
he  should  also  add  those  truths  that  give  perspective.  So 
should  the  editorial  writer,  columnist,  and  news  inter¬ 
preter. 

All  of  this  does  not  mean  that  supporters  of  interpreta¬ 
tion  and  explanation  want  to  introduce  a  “press  of  opinion” 
into  this  country.  They  want,  if  I  understand  them  cor¬ 
rectly,  more  truthful  reporting  because  it  includes  not 
only  the  obvious  foreground  but  also  the  more  subtle 
background. 

Despite  the  admitted  difficulties  and  dangers  from  news 
interpretation,  the  risks  are  worth  the  gamble  for  journalists 
who  can  meet  the  exacting  requirements  of  “integrity  and 
knowledge  and  understanding  and  balance  and  detach¬ 
ment.”  If  United  States  public  opinion  is  to  depend  upon 
the  press  as  a  chief  avenue  for  both  information  and  com¬ 
ment,  then  publishers,  editors,  copyreaders,  and  writers 
must  put  forward  their  greatest  efforts.  If  this  can  be  done, 
then  this  country  will  attain  a  real  “Golden  Age”  for  its 
newspapers  and  magazines: 
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Journalism:  Peril  and  Protection  of  Freedom 

By  Gerald  W.  Johnson 


It  is  now  almost  exactly  a  hundred  years  since  John 
Stuart  Mill  remarked,  in  his  “Essay  on  Li^rty”  that  one  of 
the  great  determinants  of  conduct  “has  been  the  servility  of 
mankind  toward  the  supposed  preferences  or  aversions  of 
their  temporal  masters  or  of  their  gods.”  It  is,  continued 
Mill,  “not  hypocrisy;  it  gives  rise  to  genuine  sentiments  of 
abhorrence;  it  made  men  burn  magicians  and  heretics.” 

This  trait  in  human  nature  is  the  secret  of  the  success  of 
the  propagandist;  and  the  only  successful  defense  against 
propagandists  is  eternal  vigilance  against  one’s  own  tendency 
to  accept  servility  as  reasonable  and  right.  Among  Americans 
the  danger  of  servility  to  a  person  is  not  very  great,  since 
we  have  been  indoctrinated  against  it  ever  since  1776;  but 
servility  to  a  catch-phrase  is  so  common  in  this  country  as 
to  be  all  but  universal. 

This  human  tendency  is  well  known  to  every  journalist 
who  has  reached  the  grade  of  master  craftsman.  Making 
skillful  use  of  it  is  the  secret  of  his  trade,  the  means  by 
which  he  can,  if  he  is  an  honest  man,  do  splendid  work  in 
promoting  the  general  welfare.  Unfortunately,  if  he  is  a 
crook  the  same  means  will  enable  him  to  perpetrate  injuries 
limited  only  by  the  height  of  his  skill  and  the  depth  of  his 
villainy.  At  the  same  time,  a  man  who  is  keenly  aware  of 
this  trait  in  his  own  nature  is  fortified  against  it  and  is 
usually  a  tough  subject  for  the  propagandist.  So  let  us  exam¬ 
ine  the  matter  in  some  detail. 

To  begin  with,  let  me  formally  disavow  any  intent  to 
assert  that  conformity  is  per  se  an  evil.  What  I  am  attack¬ 
ing  is  the  widespread  assumption  that  it  is  per  se  a  virtue. 
Conformity  is  in  itself  neither  good  nor  bad,  it  is  merely 
convenient.  In  an  increasingly  complex  civilization  human 
life  is  too  short  to  permit  a  man  to  think  through  and  form 
an  independent,  intelligent  opinion  on  everything.  For 
instance  there  may  be,  for  aught  I  know,  logical  reasons  for 
the  button-collar  on  a  shirt,  and  other  logical  reasons  for 
using  a  clip.  I  have  no  opinion  on  the  subject,  nor  do  I  ex¬ 
pect  to  form  one  because  life  is  too  short  to  devote  any  of 
it  to  a  subject  of  such  slight  importance. 

There  is  no  merit  in  non-conformity  in  matters  of  no 
importance.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  demerit  in  it.  The  man  who 
studies  how  to  outrage  the  ordinary  conventionalities  is 
thereby  convicted  of  spending  his  time  and  energy  on  trivi¬ 
alities,  which  is  evidence  that  he  is  essentially  a  trivial  fel- 

Long  a  distinguished  leader  of  American  journalism, 
Gerald  W.  Johnson  compressed  his  philosophy  into  a  series 
of  lectures  at  the  University  of  Washington  this  spring. 
This  is  from  one  of  them. 


low.  The  only  occasion  on  which  a  man  of  sense  refuses  to 
conform  to  the  fashion  is  when  fashion  dictates  something 
that  is  distinctly  uncomfortable  or  otherwise  annoying. 

Nor  is  the  value  of  conformity,  as  economizing  time  and 
energy,  confined  to  trivialities,  there  are  many  important 
affairs  of  state  in  which  it  is  the  only  reasonable  procedure 
for  sensible  men. 

To  take  an  extreme  example,  one  that  nobody  will  ques¬ 
tion,  when  it  comes  to  the  disposition  of  the  military  forces 
of  the  United  States  it  is  utterly  nonsensical  for  the  average 
civilian  to  attempt  to  form  an  opinion.  This  is  a  technical 
problem  of  great  complexity,  and  what  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  say  about  it  must  be  accepted  by  rational  men,  not 
because  it  is  necessarily  right,  but  because  it  is  the  best 
opinion  available. 

But  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  how  much  money 
we  should  spend  on  the  armed  forces,  the  situation  is  dif¬ 
ferent.  I  doubt  that  the  average  man  can  form  an  intelli¬ 
gent  opinion  on  the  absolute  sum,  but  he  can  certainly 
form  one  of  the  proportion  of  the  total  revenue  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  that  should  go  to  the  armed  forces.  At  present 
that  proportion  is  tremendously  high  and  the  chief  financial 
problem  confronting  the  United  States  is  how  to  reduce  it 
without  dangerously  weakening  national  security. 

This  problem  is  technical  only  in  part.  There  are  two 
ways  of  increasing  security.  One  is  by  strengthening  de¬ 
fenses,  the  other  is  by  reducing  the  threat.  But  in  interna¬ 
tional  affairs  the  problem  of  reducing  the  threat  is  not  mili¬ 
tary,  it  is  political,  and  on  political  affairs  the  ordinary  ci¬ 
vilian  voter  has  all  the  essential  information  that  is  available 
to  the  highest-ranking  general. 

So  it  goes  through  all  the  problems  that  confront  us  as 
self-governing  people.  On  technical  matters  of  detail  con¬ 
formity  to  the  best  expert  opinion  available  is  essential,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  the  ordinary  citizen  has  neither  the 
time  nor  the  facilities  to  form  an  intelligent  opinion  of  his 
own.  At  that,  there  is  nothing  particularly  virtuous  about 
it,  except  as  the  exercise  of  common  sense  is  a  virtue. 

But  the  merit  of  conformity  ends  with  its  value  in  pre¬ 
venting  waste  of  time  and  energy.  I  regret  that  I  have  any 
excuse  for  making  the  statement.  I  wish  that  the  average 
American  audience  might  regard  the  assertion  that  there 
is  no  viture  in  conformity  as  on  a  level  with  a  solemn  as¬ 
surance  that  the  sun  really  does  rise  in  the  east,  never  in 
the  west. 

Unfortunately,  that  is  not  the  case.  You  can  hardly  pick 
up  a  newspaper  without  seeing  an  account  of  how  some 
meeting  was  forbidden,  or  some  speaker  was  refused  a 
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hearing  on  the  ground  that  the  topic  to  be  discussed  was 
“controversial.”  Not  three  months  ago  a  great  deal  of  money 
was  spent  advertising  the  launching  of  a  new  magazine 
which  its  sponsors  claimed  would  be  different  from  any 
other  periodical  in  the  country,  for  one  reason  because  it 
would  carry  “nothing  controversial.” 

It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  in  all  the  records  of 
the  fantastic  there  is  nothing  more  ridiculous  than  the 
idea  of  a  serious  magazine  that  carries  nothing  controver¬ 
sial.  It  means,  of  course,  that  the  magazine  will  carry 
nothing  to  provoke  thought,  for  whatever  provokes  thought 
is  of  necessity  controversial.  What  you  already  know  calls 
for  no  thought;  it  is  the  undiscovered  truth  that  demands 
mental  exercise  and  the  undiscovered  truth  is  controversial 
by  definition. 

This  effort  to  stamp  the  brand  of  infamy  on  whatever 
is  controversial  has  only  one  sound  reason  behind  it,  which 
is,  to  make  things  easy  for  the  police.  By  the  police  I  mean 
a  great  deal  more  than  the  man  in  a  blue  uniform  patroll¬ 
ing  the  streets;  I  mean  all  regulators  of  conduct  and  ex¬ 
pression,  including  the  traffic  officer  under  a  cap,  of  course, 
but  also  the  Governor  under  a  silk  hat,  the  college  president 
under  a  mortarboard  and  the  bishop  under  a  mitre.  I  mean 
anybody  who  is  considered  and  considers  himself  in  any 
degree  responsible  for  the  maintainance  of  law  and  order. 

Such  authorities  naturally  deplore  controversy,  for  con¬ 
troversy  means  that  they  must  go  into  action,  and  going 
into  action  always  means  hard  work  and  sometimes  means 
risking  defeat  and  humiliation.  I  do  not  attribute  moral 
turpitude  to  them  on  this  account.  It  is  only  human  to  dis¬ 
like  harassment  and  vexation.  If  I  were  a  Governor  or  a 
college  president  I  have  no  doubt  that  I  should  dislike  the 
controversial  as  much  as  any  of  them. 

Nevertheless,  the  growing  tendency  in  this  country  to  re¬ 
gard  whatever  is  controversial  as  somehow  immoral  cannot 
inure  to  the  benefit  of  anyone  except  the  police.  I  believe 
that  this  holds  good  in  every  phase  of  life,  beginning  with 
the  government  itself. 

It  happens  that  I  am  convinced  that  democracy  is  the 
best  form  of  government  so  far  devised  by  the  wit  of  man; 
but  the  fact  that  this  is  the  view  of  almost  every  rational 
man  in  the  country  is  one  of  the  serious  weaknesses  of 
democracy.  Anything  that  is  universally  approved  im¬ 
mediately  begins  to  grow  stale  and,  unless  it  is  carefully 
watched,  begins  to  change  its  nature,  very  subtly,  perhaps, 
but  very  definitely.  Sometimes,  unless  the  process  is  checked, 
the  approved  idea  turns  into  its  opposite. 

I  believe  that  American  democracy  would  be  stronger 
and  better  if  it  had  vigorous  and  intelligent  opposition. 
Unfortunately,  almost  the  only  overt  opposition  it  encounters 
is  that  of  the  Communists,  whose  theories  are  so  obviously 
idiotic  that  it  is  impossible  to  get  up  a  good  argument  over 
them.  The  thing  that  made  my  fellow-townsman,  the  late 


H.  L.  Mencken,  an  exceptionally  valuable  citizen  was  his 
incessant,  shrewd  and  well-aimed  criticism  of  democrary, 
for  which  he  would  have  substituted,  not  Communism, 
but  aristocracy. 

Must  we  assume,  then,  that  our  present  tendency  to  sup¬ 
press  nonconformist  opinion,  lest  it  vanquish  and  destroy 
truth,  represents  a  degeneration  that  proves  us  unworthy 
sons  of  our  great  forefathers.  1  do  not  think  so.  I  not 
only  hope,  I  truly  believe  that  our  yielding  to  the  terrors 
that  beset  us  can  be  adequately  explained  on  somewhat 
less  melancholy  grounds. 

After  all,  why  did  Milton  and  Jefferson  find  it  necessary 
to  thunder  so  resoundingly.^  Obviously  because  the  oppo¬ 
site  opinion  prevailed  among  a  great  many  people  in  their 
day.  Neither  would  have  defended  freedom  of  opinion 
had  it  not  been  threatened.  So  if  it  is  appropriate  in  1956 
to  echo  their  hostility  “  to  every  form  of  tyranny  over  the 
mind  of  man”  the  worst  that  can  be  said  of  our  generation 
is  that  it  has  not  advanced  much  in  the  centuries  that  have 
elapsed  since  the  Areopagitica  and  the  First  Inaugural. 

Still,  that  is  bad  enough.  It  is  a  sobering  thought  that 
today  even  as  when  Mill  wrote  a  hundred  years  ago,  and 
when  Jefferson  wrote  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  and 
when  Milton  wrote  three  hundred  years  ago,  the  really  ter¬ 
rible  foe  of  liberty  is  not  any  Caesar,  or  Sultan,  or  Great 
Khan,  but  the  eternal  and  indestructible  “servility  of  man¬ 
kind.” 

One  reason  why  the  thing  is  so  startlingly  apparent  in  our 
own  day  quite  evidently  has  no  bearing  on  any  change  in 
the  psychology  of  the  average  American.  It  is  the  change 
in  the  tempo  of  history.  We  have  suddenly  discovered  that 
time  is  running  out.  We  discovered  it  on  August  6,  1945, 
the  day  that  the  atomic  bomb  burst  over  Hiroshima.  On 
that  day  every  American,  whether  he  was  a  grease-monkey 
in  a  filling  station,  or  a  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  his  library, 
discovered  the  truth  of  the  grim  motto  on  the  sundial:  “It 
is  later  than  you  think.”  As  a  result,  we  have  been  for 
more  than  ten  years  a  disconcerted  people,  and  it  is  yery 
difficult  for  disconcerted  people  to  think  calmly  and  logically. 

This  is  the  great  perplexity  of  our  generation  and  it  is 
the  point  at  which  human  liberty  is  most  seriously  threat¬ 
ened.  Wickedness  and  folly  are  the  natural  foes  of  freedom; 
we  know  that,  and  are  not  much  disturbed  by  it,  because  it 
has  always  been  so.  Every  advance  in  freedom  since  history 
began  has  been  made  against  the  frantic  opposition  of 
wickedness  and  folly  and  we  expect  nothing  else.  But 
when  honesty  and  prudence  seem  to  slacken  in  its  defense 
it  is  another  matter.  When  the  Ku  Klux  and  the  Com¬ 
munists  revolt  against  liberty,  I  feel  more  disgust  than 
alarm.  I  expect  nothing  better  of  either.  But  when  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  deems  it  necessary  to 
impose  more  and  more  restrictions  on  full  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression,  that  is  cause  for  anxiety. 
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For  the  Court  does  not  take  such  action  lighdy.  Justice 
Holmes  explained  its  position  with  his  dictum  that  freedom 
of  speech  does  not  include  freedom  to  shout,  “Fire”  in  a 
crowded  theater,  thereby  starting  a  panic.  That  isn’t  free¬ 
dom,  that  is  crime.  By  a  long  series  of  decisions  beginning 
with  the  First  World  War  the  Court  has  implied  that  to 
proclaim  the  right  of  revolution  in  America  is  now  equiva¬ 
lent  to  shoulting  “Fire!”  in  a  crowded  theater. 

The  inescapable  inference  is  that  in  the  judgment  of  the 
court  the  American  people  are  more  susceptible  to  panic 
than  they  were  in  earlier  years.  I,  for  one,  dare  not  chal¬ 
lenge  this  judgment.  I  have  seen  hysteria  whipped  up  too 
often,  for  my  memory  runs  from  the  Mitchell  Palmer 
witch-hunt  of  1919  to  the  McCarthyism  of  1954. 

Beyond  peradventure  most  of  this  is  attributable  to  the 
psychological  shock  administered  by  two  great  wars  with 
the  attendant  prodigious  advance  in  the  destructive  poten¬ 
tial  of  modern  science;  but  some  of  it  is  attributable  to  the 
development  of  virtually  instantaneous  communication. 
When  the  Emperor  Justinian  dismissed  and  disgraced  his 
great  general,  Belisarius,  the  world  was  shocked,  but  by 
slow  degrees.  Before  the  news  reached  western  Gaul  the 
city  of  Constantinople  was  already  adjusted  to  it.  But  that 
happened  fourteen  centuries  ago.  When  King  Hussein 
dismissed  General  Glubb,  the  jolt  was  felt  in  Paris,  London, 
Washington  and  Tokyo  within  a  matter  of  minutes. 

This  makes  a  difference,  a  very  profound  difference.  It 
introduces  into  modern  society  an  element  of  instability 
that  law-makers  and  judges  must  take  into  account,  and 
that  no  thoughtful  citizen  can  afford  to  ignore.  And  it 
brings  journalism  very  prominently  into  the  picture. 

The  media  of  communication,  obviously,  are  not  respon¬ 
sible  for  what,  but  only  for  how  they  communicate.  They 
must  transmit  a  true  and  complete  account  of  events;  the 
impression  that  those  events  make  upon  the  world  and  the 
response  that  they  draw  are  matters  beyond  the  control  of 
journalism.  But  he  is  a  tyro  indeed  who  does  not  under¬ 
stand  that — at  least  when  you  are  speaking  English — the 
total  effect  of  what  you  say  is  more  than  a  little  dependent 
upon  the  way  you  say  it. 

The  explosive  effect  of  any  item  of  news  can  be  appre¬ 
ciably  increased  or  diminished  by  the  way  it  is  handled — 
by  placing  of  emphasis,  by  the  selection  of  minor  detail 
and,  in  the  case  of  newspapers,  by  its  position  and  display. 
This  is,  indeed,  nothing  new.  It  has  always  been  known  to 
competent  news  handlers.  What  is  new  is  the  total  effect, 
for  it  increases  in  direct  ratio  to  the  speed  of  communication 
which  is  now  approaching  the  instantaneous. 

In  this  modern  world  of  lightning-fast  communication 
and  extremely  jittery  nerves  it  is  hard  to  imagine  a  more 
serious  offense  against  society  than  deliberately  slanting 
the  news  to  make  it  more  terrifying  than  it  need  be. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  just  as  serious  an  offense 


to  slant  it  the  other  way,  to  make  it  seem  reassuring  when 
it  is  not  reassuring.  In  a  day  when  if  war  comes  it  will 
come  faster  than  the  speed  of  soimd,  crying  peace,  peace, 
when  there  is  no  peace  may  lead  to  utter  disaster. 

The  moral  quality  of  irresponsible  journalism,  however, 
is  not  my  immediate  concern.  I  choose,  rather,  to  emphasi2% 
the  prudential  considerations  that  should  serve  as  a  check- 
rein  on  a  hypothetical  journalist  with  no  morals  at  all. 
These  include  a  slow  but  sure  loss  of  influence,  which  en¬ 
tails  financial  loss,  and  eventually  loss  of  freedom. 

It  is  notoriously  true  that  the  extremely  sensational  press 
is  a  poor  advertising  medium  for  financial  houses,  book¬ 
stores  and  publishers,  and  the  makers  of  fine  and  expensive 
products.  What  is  often  overlooked  is  the  fact  that  the  ex¬ 
tremely  sedate  press  is  equally  poor  from  the  standpoint  of 
such  advertisers.  Reader  confidence  in  the  journal’s  reliabili¬ 
ty  is  what  turns  mass  circulation  into  quality  circulation, 
and  turns  publishers  from  millionaires  into  multi-million¬ 
aires. 

However,  this  is  primarily  the  concern  of  publishers.  What 
concerns  not  only  the  publisher,  but  also  the  craftsman,  and 
most  of  all  the  reader,  is  the  threat  to  freedom  that  irre¬ 
sponsible  journalism  entails.  I  said  simply  “freedom,”  not 
“freedom  of  the  press”  for  the  ramparts  of  liberty  are  con¬ 
tinuous  and  a  breach  at  one  point  threatens  the  whole 
citadel. 

This  is  not  only  a  danger,  it  is  what  the  Supreme  Court 
calls  a  “clear  and  present”  danger.  I  know  that  many  earnest 
souls  are  denying  it,  doubtless  in  all  sincerity.  Only  a  few 
weeks  ago  I  read  in  a  national  magazine  a  long,  ingenious 
and  labored  article  the  theme  of  which  was  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  today  has  more,  not  less  personal  freedom  than  he 
ever  had  before.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  writer  was  telling 
the  truth;  but  it  appears  that  he  is  one  of  those  people  who 
have  no  desire  to  do  anything  not  consistent  with  the  exist¬ 
ing  climate  of  opinion  in  this  country.  If  a  man  has  no 
desire  to  do  anything  except  what  the  Communist  party 
wants  done,  he  can  be  a  perfectly  free  man  in  Russia;  but 
it  will  hardly  be  argued  that  freedom  prevails  in  that  country. 

The  test  of  freedom  is  not  whether  you,  as  an  individual, 
are  free  to  do  everything  that  you  care  to  do.  The  test  is 
that  other  fellow’s  freedom,  the  one  that  in  your  opinion 
is  a  low-lived,  iron-skulled,  leather-lunged  donkey — is  he 
free  to  do  what  he  wants  to  do,  short  of  infringing  upon 
your  rights  or  violating  the  common  law.?  If  he  isn’t,  then 
your  feeling  of  perfect  comfort  is  illusory;  what  you  are 
enjoying  is  not  freedom,  but  only  “the  servility  of  man¬ 
kind”  that  enables  you  to  live  at  ease  in  a  slave  state. 

Here  is  the  point,  stated  in  more  decorous  and  more 
beautiful  language  than  I  can  attain:  “We  should  be  etern¬ 
ally  vigilant  against  attempts  to  check  the  expression  of 
opinions  that  we  loathe  and  believe  fraught  with  death.” 
That  is  Mr.  Justice  Holmes,  speaking  in  the  Abrams  case. 
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and  uttering  the  most  powerful  argument  for  freedom  of 
opinion  that  has  been  put  before  the  country  in  modern 
times.  He  was  one  of  the  most  learned  men  in  the  United 
States,  but  he  said,  “Every  year  if  not  every  day  we  have  to 
wager  our  salvation  on  some  prophecy  based  upon  im¬ 
perfect  knowledge.”  It  follows  that  the  very  opinion  we 
loathe  and  believe  fraught  with  death  may  contain  the 
more  perfect  knowledge  that  would  effect  our  salvation. 

Yet  even  Holmes  had  to  admit  a  qualification.  Imme¬ 
diately  after  the  words  I  have  quoted  he  conceded  that 
sometimes  expressions  of  wrong  opinions  may  “so  im¬ 
minently  threaten  immediate  interference  with  the  lawful 
and  pressing  purposes  of  the  law  that  an  immediate  check 
is  required  to  save  the  country.” 

There  is  the  loophole  through  which  tyranny  may  yet 
creep  in  to  seize  the  stronghold  of  liberty.  The  gap  is  dis¬ 
turbing  the  best  minds  in  the  country;  it  has  produced  a 
whole  shelf  of  books  within  the  past  year  or  two  from  men 
as  diverse  in  temperament  and  oudook  as  Reinhold  Nie¬ 
buhr  and  Elmer  Davis;  but  nobody  has  as  yet  devised  a 
means  of  closing  jt  without  precipitating  worse  evils.  Per¬ 
haps  nobody  ever  will,  for  there  are  some  questions  that 
have  no  answer  and  this  may  be  one  of  them. 

Yet  while  there  is  no  definitive  answer  to  the  question  of 
freedom  of  expression  combined  with  safety  of  the  state, 
there  is  an  expedient  of  enormous  practical  value  to  both 
the  journalist  and  the  reader.  It  is  summed  up  in  the 
maxim,  “Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty,”  which 
goes  back  at  least  as  far  as  1790,  but  has  lost  none  of  its 
truth  with  increasing  age.  It  is  an  austere  doctrine,  but  not 
an  impossible  one,  as  we  have  proved  by  applying  it  with 
some  success  for  nearly  six  generations  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  insuperable  obstacle  to  our  applying  it  for  six  genera¬ 
tions  more 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  far  as  the  journalist  is  concerned, 
is  seems  to  me  that  his  potential  salvation  and  damnation  in 
the  modern  world  grow  from  the  same  root  The  root  is 
the  accelerating  tempo  of  the  historical  process,  suddenly 
stepped  up  by  science  and  technology.  The  alteration  in  our 
physical  environment  in  the  past  fifty  years  is  much  greater 
than  the  changes  affected  in  all  previous  centuries  back  to 
the  time  of  Homer. 

This  has  thrown  upon  the  chronicler  a  burden  of  immense 
and  swifdy  increasing  weight.  In  1690  the  editor  of  Public^ 
Occurances  of  Boston  announced  that  “it  is  designed  that  the 
country  shall  be  furnished  once  a  month  (or,  if  any  glut 
of  occurances  happen,  oftener)  with  an  account  of  such  con¬ 
siderable  thing's  as  have  arrived  unto  our  notice.”  It  is 
clear  that  the  editor  hardly  expected  any  “glut  of  occur- 
rances”  to  make  monthy  publication  of  the  news  less  than 
adequate.  Now  in  something  like  three  thousand  broad¬ 
casting  stations  the  news  is  served  up  every  hour  on  the 
hour,  and  the  “glut  of  occurrances”  is  such  that  it  frequent¬ 


ly  breaks  into  the  program  between  the  times  that  the  clock 
strikes. 

This  means  that  since  1690  the  opportunity  of  the  journa¬ 
list  has  been  expanded  to  an  extent  beyond  mathematical 
computation.  But  it  is  an  opportunity  that  may  be  used  with 
equal  ease  to  protect  liberty  or  to  imperil  it.  True,  com¬ 
plete  and  comprehensible  information  of  what  is  going  on 
in  the  world  arms  the  freeman  against  every  form  of  tyran¬ 
ny  over  the  mind  of  man.  False  or  distorted  information 
leaves  him  naked  to  his  enemies. 

It  would  be  a  matter  of  pride  indeed  if  I  were  able  to  as¬ 
sure  you  that  my  craft  may  be  relied  on  to  exploit  its  op¬ 
portunity  to  no  less  an  end  than  to  promote  the  general 
welfare.  But  I  should  be  laughed  out  of  countenance  if  I 
were  to  make  any  such  fatuous  claim,  for  never  in  the  history 
of  the  world  has  it  been  possible  to  rely  on  any  large  group 
of  men  to  discharge  their  duty  faithfully  and  completely 
without  any  exterior  urging.  Journalists  are  in  no  respect 
either  better  or  worse  than  the  generality  of  mankind;  like 
other  men  they  are  capable  of  a  fine  devotion;  like  others, 
they  are  capable  of  spurts  of  brilliant  heroism;  but,  again 
like  others,  in  the  long,  weary  grind  of  the  years,  they  need 
strong  and  unremitting  pressure  to  keep  them  up  to  the 
mark. 

This  pressure  can  only  be  applied,  or  perhaps  I  should 
say  supplied,  by  a  public  composed  of,  or  at  least  led  by 
freemen  who  are  determined  to  remain  free  and  who  are 
prompt  to  note  and  ready  to  denounce  the  least  sign  of 
drowsiness  among  the  sentinels  on  the  watch-tower.  In  short, 
the  quality  of  American  journalism  is  determined  only  in 
part  by  journalists;  to  a  very  large  extent  it  is  determined  by 
the  climate  of  opinion.  An  exacting  public  makes  for  good 
journalism.  True,  it  reads  the  other  way  as  well — good 
journalism  makes  for  an  exacting  public.  But  that  is  only 
another  bit  of  evidence  that  freedom  is  a  unit,  and  when  it 
is  lost  by  one  it  is  lost  by  all.  “Ask  not  for  whom  the  bell 
toll — it  tolls  for  thee.” 

What,  then,  are  our  chances  of  maintaining  our  old  lib¬ 
erties  in  the  anything  but  brave  new  world }  It  is  reckless  to 
answer  at  all,  for  any  answer  is,  as  Holmes  said,  “a  prophecy 
based  on  imperfect  knowledge”  but  no  man  is  fit  to  be  a 
journalist  who  will  never  stick  his  neck  out.  So  I  answer 
boldly  and  without  hesitation,  our  chances  are  good. 

I  base  that  on  the  historical  fact  that  whenever  the 
American  people  have  seen  their  enemy  clearly  they  have 
met  him,  however  formidable  he  might  be,  readily  and  even 
blithely.  I  do  not  think  that  the  fears  that  have  driven  us 
into  grave  danger  of  sacrificing  our  liberty  are  fears  of  the 
Red  Army.  The  Red  Army  is  big  and  it  is  tough,  but  we 
have  taken  them  big  and  tough  in  times  past  and  we  can  do 
it  again  if  we  must.  That  isn’t  what  gives  us  the  shivers. 
It  is  fear  of  the  unknown,  fear  of  strange  doctrines,  fear 
that  we  may  not  be  conquered  but  persuaded,  fear  that  our 


own  people  may  not  be  proof  against  the  machinations  of 
the  evil-disposed,  fear  of  the  unidentified  and  unspecified 
calamities  that  may  befall.  In  short,  it  is  hysteria. 

But  it  is  historical  fact  that  the  American  people  have 
been  hysterical  before,  and  have  always  pulled  out  of  it, 
usually  quite  suddenly.  After  proceeding  a  certain  distance 
along  the  road  to  limacy — ^sometimes  going  dreadfully  far — 
we  always  come  to  a  point  at  which  we  recognize  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  the  Tarheel  philosopher  who  remarked,  “I  am 
an  old  man  and  have  had  many  troubles;  and  the  worst  of 
’em  were  those  that  never  happened.” 

What  will  do  it  I  have  no  idea,  and  I  do  not  expect  ever 
to  know.  What  stopped  McCarthy.?  Eisenhower?  Non¬ 
sense;  Eisenhower  never  touched  him.  The  Democrats? 
Even  worse  nonsense;  the  Democrats  couldn’t  touch  him. 
It  was  the  same  mysterious  force  that  stopped  the  Ku  Klux 
about  1926  and  that  stopped  the  Palmer  witch  hunt  about 
1921.  In  each  case  suddenly,  and  for  no  definite,  identifiable 
reason,  the  public  decided  that  the  hubbub  was  a  bore  and 
turned  its  attention  to  something  else. 

It  is  distressing  to  moralists  and  logicians  to  suggest  that 
great  political  issues  should  be  subject  to  whims  as  im- 
predictable  as  the  fad  for  Davy  Crockett  suits,  but  the  evi¬ 
dence  is  plain  if  anyone  chooses  to  read  it.  The  current  Red 
scare  has  already  had  an  extremely  long  life,  prolonged 
first  by  the  deliberate  design  of  Moscow  and  again  by  the 
trouble  in  Korea.  Of  course,  there  is  a  perfectly  real  danger, 
a  visible,  tangible  danger  in  the  Red  army;  but  the  notion 
that  our  people  are,  or  ever  were,  in  danger  of  being  con¬ 
verted  to  Communism  wholesale  by  the  cleverness  of  Red 
propagandists  is,  I  believe,  already  beginning  to  look  silly. 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  within  another  year  clamor  about 
subversives  will  provoke  more  yawns  than  shudders. 

To  speed  the  restoration  of  balance  the  only  effective  means 
is  the  restoration  of  a  correct  perspective,  which  means  that 
the  typical  citizen  must  be  put  into  possession  of  the  truth 
about  his  situation.  It  must  be  granted  that  to  tell  a  man  the 
truth  does  not  always  restore  his  sanity,  but  it  is  a  step  in 
that  direction,  and  in  the  case  of  a  nation  touched  with 


hysteria  it  is  a  step  that  must  be  taken  by  journalism. 

But  it  entails  the'  difficult  feat  of  an  escape  from  “the 
servility  of  mankind”  for  it  is  characteristic  of  national 
hysteria  that  it  hits  first  at  the  top.  This  is  no  cause  for 
wonder  since  dangers,  real  or  imagined,  are,  or  ought  to 
be  first  perceived  by  the  men  at  the  top,  the  people’s  leaders. 
It  follows  that  when  the  dangers  are  to  some  extent  im¬ 
aginary  the  men  who  are  to  oppose  hysteria,  journalists  or 
others,  must  free  themselves  from  servility  to  the  opinion  of 
authority.  That  is  to  say,  they  must  reject  conformity,  they 
must  become  controversial  and  take  the  risk  of  being  called 
subversive. 

Nevertheless  this  country  is  the  true  protection  of 
American  freedom;  for  we  must  not  blink  the  fact  that 
some  day  one  of  these  fits  of  hysteria  may  carry  us  to  the 
point  of  no  return,  beyond  which  lost  liberties  cannot  be 
regained.  It  is  not  the  joiunalist’s  function  to  fight  the 
country’s  batdes  on  land,  on  sea,  or  in  the  air.  His  theater 
of  war  is  within  the  minds  and  hearts  of  citizens  and  it 
becomes  critical  precisely  at  the  moment  when  the  artillery 
falls  silent  and  the  bombers  come  in  for  their  landing. 

The  defeat  and  death  of  the  republic  will  come  not  when 
it  loses  its  armies  and  fleets,  but  when  it  loses  its  own  self- 
confidence,  its  certainty  that  its  high  destiny  is  linked  with 
liberty,  and  in  that  faint-hearted  moment  surrenders,  not 
to  Russians  or  to  Chinese,  but  to  panic.  We  were  given  the 
word  nearly  twenty-five  years  ago:  “all  we  have  to  fear  is 
fear  itself.”  , 

To  help  brace  the  coimtry  against  this  danger  is  the 
highest  function  of  journalism.  But  is  it  not  equally  the 
high  function  of  education,  of  law  and  statecraft,  of  industry, 
and  even  to  some  extent  theology?  There  is  no  one  Pal¬ 
ladium  of  the  people’s  liberties;  they  depend  on  no  one  class 
and  no  one  occupation,  but  upon  the  general  climate  of 
opinion,  which  is  what  Holmes  said  the  common  law  is 
not,  “a  brooding  omnipresence  in  the  sky,”  permeating 
everywhere,  centered  nowhere.  Press  and  people  will  be 
free  together  or  enslaved  together,  for  liberty  is  indivisible. 
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Newsmen  Can  Make  Greater  Use  of  Psychology 

By  Sidney  Kobre 


Newsmen  are  becoming  increasingly  aware  of  the  need 
to  apply  the  findings  of  psychology,  which  deals  with 
human  behavior,  to  reporting  news,  writing  news-features 
and  composing  editorials. 

Psychology,  as  a  science,  has  grown  up  in  the  past  half- 
century  to  cast  a  penetrating  spotlight  on  the  behavior  of 
people.  Since  Wilhelm  Wundt  set  up  his  small  laboratory 
in  Germany  in  1879  to  test  skin  sensitivity,  thereby  giving 
birth  to  psychology  as  an  experimental  science,  the  impact 
of  psychology  has  been  marked.  It  has  been  applied  to 
education,  to  medicine,  to  industry  and  to  advertising.  It 
has  affected  literature  and  the  theatre. 

Newsmen  are  making  use  of  psychology  in  various  ways, 
but  the  evidence  shows  they  could  make  far  greater  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  news.  With  a  knowledge  of  psychology,  the 
reporter  is  able  to  write  three-dimensional  stories  about 
personalities  and  obituaries  instead  of  flat-surfaced  ones. 
The  newsman  grasps  the  meaning  of  incidents  as  they  show 
up  in  the  life  of  the  suicide  or  the  murderer  who  appears 
in  the  news. 

Modern  psychologists  have  clearly  established  that  char¬ 
acter  is  not  an  accident.  It  is  definitely  related  to  the  heredi¬ 
tary  make-up  of  the  individual  and  his  environment — 
family  situation,  neighborhood,,  education,  occupation  and 
the  larger  social  and  economic  situation  of  the  period. 

With  a  better  understanding  of  these  principles,  the  news¬ 
man  becomes  aware  of  what  motivates  people  and  what 
shapes  their  lives.  He  asks  questions  which  reveal  these 
facts,  questions  which  might  otherwise  be  overlooked. 

With  an  appreciation  of  psychology,  the  newsman,  more¬ 
over,  recognizes  psychological  problems  in  modern  life 
which  he  may  not  have  considered  as  problems  at  all.  The 
newsman  thus  equipped  is  more  aware  of  the  No.  I  Health 
Problem,  Mental  Illness  in  America.  He  thus  tackles,  as 
many  newspapers  have  done,  the  issue  at  the  roots,  report¬ 
ing  the  activities  of  child  guidance  clinics,  adult  mental 
clinics,  mental  institutions,  psychological  laboratories. 

The  opportunities  for  writing  appealing  profiles  of  people 
and  using  psychological  understanding  occur  every  day  in 
newspaper  ofiices.  The  reporter  can  do  a  far  better  job  if 
he  uses  the  knowledge  which  psychologists  have  gained 
about  personality  development. 

A  new  judge  may  be  elected  to  ofiice. 

A  vice  president  is  promoted  to  presidency  of  a  local  bank. 

Prof.  Kobre  is  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Media  Research 
at  the  Florida  State  University.  He  is  co-author  of  the 
book.  Psychology  and  the  News,  which  is  condensed  in 
this  article. 


A  clubwoman  and  mother  of  five  heads  the  city-wide 
parent-teachers’  association. 

The  principal  of  a  high  school  retires. 

All  of  these  news  events  suggest  to  the  managing  editor 
or  alert  city  editor  background  stories  which  tell  about  the 
careers  and  personalities  of  these  newsworthy  persons.  If 
the  reporter  writes  skillful  psychological  portraits  they  will 
have  greater  readability  than  do  the  flat-surfaced  snapshots. 

A  number  of  newsmen  are  making  full  use  of  psychology 
in  their  work.  Only  a  few  examples  will  be  mentioned  here. 
Parade  Sunday  magazine  supplement  carried  an  excellent 
profile  of  former  Gov.  Okey  Patteson,  of  West  Virginia.  The 
writer  told  how  a  shotgun  went  off  on  Armistice  Day, 
1932,  and  shattered  Patteson’s  legs.  They  had  to  be  ampu¬ 
tated.  The  tragedy  was  a  turning  point  in  the  man’s  life, 
a  psychological  fact.  The  event  turned  him  from  an  easy¬ 
going,  small-town  business  man  to  an  alert,  public  leader. 
Patteson  determined  to  overcome  his  feeling  of  being 
handicapped  by  getting  ahead.  The  article  describes  what 
he  did. 

Don  Whitehead  of  the  AP  wrote  an  excellent  sketch  of 
Rowland  Hughes,  unknown  to  the  public,  but  very  in¬ 
fluential  because  he  became  director  of  the  budget  under 
President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  Frederick  Woltman’s 
series  on  Senator  Joseph  McCarthy  for  the  Scripps-Howard 
papers  and  the  McCarthy  profile  written  by  a  number  of 
AP  newsmen  have  been  recent  notable  attempts  to  get  at 
the  drives  and  motives  behind  a  public  figure. 

The  reporting  of  obituaries  in  the  news  and  feature  col¬ 
umns  is  another  field  which  is  receiving  the  psychological 
touch.  Such  reporting  often  degenerates  into  a  dry  as  dust 
recounting  of  an  individual’s  life  from  his  birth  to  his  death. 
All  the  human  juice  is  squeezed  out. 

The  obit  is  a  challenge  to  the  craftsmanship  of  the  news¬ 
man.  The  reporter  must  try  to  appraise  the  color  of  mind 
and  character  of  his  subject,  writes  Richard  G.  West,  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  in  Late  City  Edition,  a 
practical  book  of  newspaper  know-how  written  by  the  staff 
of  that  New  York  paper.  The  reporter,  he  says,  must  seek 
to  “determine  what  made  the  man  tick,  and  write  the  story 
so  honestly  that  it  will  not  appear  a  dreary  recital  of  dates 
and  names,  but  as  a  portrait  of  the  man  as  he  lived,  with 
lights  and  shadows. . . .” 

Mental  illness  is  one  of  the  most  serious  problems  in 
American  life  today.  When  Dr.  Jonas  Salk,  who  gave  the 
polio  vaccine  to  the  world,  was  interviewed  as  to  the  next 
big  disease  doctors  should  work  on,  he  immediately  replied,  | 
“mental  illness.” 
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Newsmen  have  begun  to  recognize  its  importance,  but 
this  problem  needs  to  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  more 
city  editors  and  managing  editors  and  reporters.  The  extent 
of  mental  illness  is  generally  underestimated,  because  many 
people  still  think  of  it  as  “insanity”  or  “craziness.”  Actually 
mental  illness  is  very  common. 

It  can  be  as  serious  as  cancer,  or  mild  as  a  cold.  Severe 
disturbances  of  mental  health  necessitate  hospital  care  for 
more  than  600,000  patients  registered  at  various  institutions. 
About  75,000  new  cases  are  admitted  to  hospitals  each  year. 
Nearly  half  of  all  hospital  beds  in  America  are  required  for 
the  mentally  ill.  Looking  at  it  from  the  taxpayers’  stand¬ 
point,  the  cost  of  maintaining  hospital  beds  and  care  is 
enormous — at  least  $100,000,000  annually.  Most  of  the  people 
suffering  from  mental  disorder  cannot  work,  with  the  con¬ 
sequent  economic  loss  to  industry  as  well  as  their  families. 

The  newspaper  reporter  needs  to  understand  some  of  the 
types  of  mental  diseases  and  the  causes  for  their  develop¬ 
ment.  The  newsman  does  a  better  job  of  reporting,  for 
example,  the  murder  story.  He  understands  about  the  back¬ 
ground  causes  before  the  gun  was  shot,  and  he  writes  about 
them  more  intelligently.  He  recognizes  the  steps  in  the 
development  of  the  abnormal  personality  and  where  he 
might  have  received  help  and  treatment. 

Newspapers  are  making  advances  in  recognizing  this. 
This  author  studied  the  reporting  of  the  attempted  assassi¬ 
nation  of  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  Miami,  by 
Joseph  Zangara  in  March  1933,  to  compare  it  with  the 
coverage  of  the  Peakes  Murder  Case  by  newspapers  and 
Sunday  magazine  supplements  in  1952.  The  press  has  made 
progress,  the  evidence  shows.  The  psychological  malad¬ 
justments  of  Zangara  were  played  down  and  his  hatred  for 
the  rich  and  powerful  was  emphasized  in  the  early  study. 
In  the  Peakes  case  the  background  of  the  veteran — a  would- 
be  scientist  who  shot  and  killed  the  blonde  secretary  of  the 
Physics  Department  at  Columbia  University  to  get  public¬ 
ity  for  his  new  book  and  get  revenge  on  Columbia  physicists 
—was  investigated  thoroughly  by  one  or  another  of  the 
newsmen  assigned  to  the  story.  The  shortcomings  were  that 
no  one  newspaper  gave  a  complete  picture  and  a  rounded 
program  of  prevention. 

Suicide  news  is  too  frequently  muffed  by  newsmen. 
What  made  them  do  it.? 

Here  is  a  problem,  basically  psychological  in  nature, 
which  the  newspaper  can  help  reduce.  Between  15,000  and 
20,000  persons  in  the  United  States  take  their  own  lives 
each  year.  The  number  of  suicides,  it  may  surprise  you  to 
learn,  is  equal  to,  or  possibly  exceeds,  the  homicides,  but 
the  news  of  the  murder  is  featured  with  greater  display. 

In  addition  to  the  successful  suicides,  more  than  100,000 
persons  attempt  to  take  their  lives  yearly.  But  beyond  that, 
no  one  knows  how  vast  is  the  number  of  men  and  women 


who  are  again  and  again  on  the  verge  of  uttering  the  most 
powerful  indictment  in  their  power  against  the  status  quo. 
Besides  this,  suicides  represent  a  great  number  of  persons 
in  the  population,  who  do  not  think  too  much  about  suicide, 
but  have  deep  troubles  and  are  personality  disorganized. 
Their  number  is  legion. 

What  should  the  press  do  about  them  ?  Newspaper  policy 
on  suicide  news  varies.  Many  papers  do  not  print  more  than 
a  few  paragraphs  on  any  attempted  suicide,  or  one  which 
actually  results  in  death  for  persons  not  in  the  public  eye. 
Such  editors  believe  that  this  publicity  further  contributes 
to  the  disorganization  of  the  individual,  and,  in  addition, 
brings  unnecessary  and  undesirable  attention  to  the  person’s 
already  unhappy  family.  This  view  has  considerable  merit. 

A  modification  of  this  principle  is  practiced  by  other 
newspapers.  When  the  individual  seeks  self-destruction  at 
home,  it  may  not  be  newsworthy  to  any  extent,  but  when 
person  dangles  on  the  roof  of  a  tall  building  with  hundreds 
watching  below,  and  is  rescued  by  firemen,  the  incident  has 
become  a  public  matter.  It  is  public  news.  If  the  reporter 
did  not  report  the  incident,  false  rumors  and  wrong  in¬ 
formation  might  spread,  since  so  many  persons  have  seen 
the  event  already. 

In  the  instance  of  a  suicide  who  is  prominent,  or  in 
public  life,  such  as  the  mayor,  more  editors  would  agree  that 
the  news  should  be  fully  covered.  The  suicide’s  position 
and  his  death  affect  the  public. 

Suicide  of  even  a  prominent  person  is  often  treated  in  a 
routine  fashion.  The  reporter  gives  the  full  details  of  how 
the  body  was  found,  the  reaction  of  the  relatives,  and  that 
of  public  officials.  But  the  cause  for  the  mental  collapse  is 
summarized  in  such  phrases  as  “business  worries,”  or  “ill- 
health,”  or  “quarrel  between  lovers.”  Yet  other  persons  with 
similar  problems  do  not  seek  to  destroy  themselves.  Why 
did  these? 

The  reporter  can  write  a  more  penetrating  and  light-cast¬ 
ing  story  if  he  used  more  fully  the  findings  of  the  abnormal 
psychologist  and  psychiatrist  regarding  suicides  and  the 
mentally-ill,  assuming  that  the  city  or  managing  editor 
believes  the  person  sufficiently  newsworthy.  The  newsmen 
can  gather  information  on  the  characteristics  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  his  traits,  personality  and  emotional  pattern. 

The  sources  of  such  information  may  be  difficult  to  pry 
open,  but  frequendy  a  great  many  reliable  facts  are  obtained 
by  persistent  effort.  The  reporter  may  get  his  information 
from  relatives,  friends,  business  and  professional  associates 
as  well  as  others. 

The  reporter  wants  to  know  what  caused  the  serious  mal¬ 
adjustment?  What  burdens  and  frustrations  proved  too 
great  for  the  person  to  bear?  Were  the  usual  symptoms  or 
warnings  given?  Had  the  individual  been  despondent?  Had 
any  threats  about  self-destruction  been  made  before?  Was 
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some  precipitating  cause  present?  These  are  the  danger 
signals  which  show  up.  In  revealing  these  facts,  the  reporter 
thus  indicates  to  the  public  what  to  look  for,  what  steps 
might  be  taken  when  such  symptoms  appear. 

At  a  seminar  on  “The  Press  and  the  Mentally  Ill”  at 
Topeka,  Kansas  {Editor  &  Publisher  May  5,  1951)  Albert 
Deutsch,  author  and  former  newspaperman,  said,  “News¬ 
papers  have  the  duty  of  advocating  constructive  programs 
for  the  improvement  of  mental  hospitals  and  other  public 
institutions  in  addition  to  exposing  defects  and  evils.  The 
expose  if  not  followed  up  is  more  harmful  than  good.” 

At  the  seminar  Dr.  Karl  Menninger,  general  director  of 
education  of  the  Menninger  Foundation,  praised  the  Kansas 
newspapers,  declaring  “The  service  they  performed  for  men¬ 
tal  health  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  profession  of  jour¬ 
nalism.” 

A  number  of  newspapers  have  exposed  the  bad  conditions 
in  mental  institutions  and  have  brought  about  vast  im¬ 
provements.  One  of  the  most  far-reaching  series  on  mental 
institutions  was  written  a  few  years  ago  by  Howard  M. 
Norton  for  the  Baltimore,  Md.,  Sun,  who  headlined  it, 
“The  Worst  Story  Ever  Told  by  the  Sunpapers.”  Norton 
was  accompanied  on  his  investigation  by  Robert  F. 
Kneische,  and  Charles  S.  Nolan,  Sun  photographers.  The 
writer  described  vividly  the  overcrowded  state  mental  hos¬ 
pitals  which  bred  chronic  insanity  faster  than  they  cured  it. 
He  told  of  the  five  tax-supported  mental  institutions  built 
for  6,000  patients,  but  already  9,000  were  packed  into  their 
foul-smelling  rooms. 

The  series  had  wide  repercussions.  The  public  was  aroused. 
Eventually  millions  of  dollars  were  appropriated  to  improve 
the  mental  institutions  of  Maryland.  Norton’s  series  con¬ 
sisted  of  factual  accounts  based  on  his  investigation  of  in¬ 
stitutions.  But  the  editors  of  the  Sun  raised  the  questions: 
Why  did  people  become  maladjusted  in  the  first  place? 
What  was  behind  the  mental  breakdowns? 

Weldon  Wallace,  another  reporter,  was  assigned  to  do  a 
series  of  ten  articles  on  mental  illness.  These  articles  were 
called  generally,  by  means  of  a  kicker  head,  “A  Mind  in 
Trouble.”  The  Sunpaperman  sought  out  the  recognized 
authorities  in  the  field  of  mental  health  for  his  material. 
They  included  professors  of  psychiatry  at  the  Johns  Hop¬ 


kins  Medical  School.  And  the  articles  were  checked  for 
accuracy  by  experts  in  the  field. 

A  similar  series,  written  by  George  Thorman,  and  en¬ 
titled  “The  ABC  of  Psychiatry,”  was  published  by  the 
Miami,  Fla.,  Herald.  Banner  heads  over  inside  pages  at¬ 
tracted  attention  to  the  well-written  articles. 

Mental  clinics,  which  have  been  established  in  many 
places  by  communities  and  by  universities  working  in  co-op¬ 
eration  with  cities,  can  be  covered  regularly.  The  reporter 
here  can  do  a  service  by  correcting  the  popular  misconcep¬ 
tions  about  the  work  done  by  these  agencies.  Many  persons 
believe  that  the  clinics  deal  only  with  extreme  psychotic 
cases.  This  is  not  true.  Small  maladjustments  in  the  home, 
the  school,  the  office  are  taken  care  of  before  serious  pro¬ 
blems  arise.  The  newsman  can  help  to  diminish  the  feeling 
of  fear  of  many  persons  who  need  to  visit  the  clinics  and 
could  benefit  by  the  work  of  the  psychologists  there.  In 
most  communities  a  small  fringe  group  of  potentially  dan¬ 
gerous  persons  can  be  helped  and  given  psychiatric  treat¬ 
ment,  thereby  removing  a  threat  to  the  community.  But 
the  way  has  to  be  paved  by  factual  reporting  of  the  news¬ 
man  who  tells  about  the  clinic’s  purposes  and  activities. 

A  rich  source  of  news  relating  to  developments  in  psy¬ 
chology  and  mental  health  has  been  found  by  newsmen  to 
be  the  university  laboratories.  Articles  about  the  work  of 
the  psychologists  here  are  readable  and  interesting,  besides 
stimulating  the  interest  of  the  public  in  psychology.  Wylly 
Folk  St.  John  wrote  an  excellent  article,  “Emory  Doctors 
Test  Love  As  a  Cure  for  Insanity,”  which  appeared  in  the 
Sunday  magazine  of  the  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Journal  and  Consti¬ 
tution.  The  reporter  interviewed  the  chairman  of  the  Psy¬ 
chiatry  Department  at  Emory  University,  who  explained 
that  he  believed  if  you  gave  the  patient  who  had  tried  to 
get  emotional  nutrition  and  failed,  the  right  kind  of  life, 
he  would  get  well.  The  reporter  described  the  experiment 
of  placing  the  patient  in  a  home  environment,  where  two 
attendants  lived  and  took  the  place  of  the  mother  and 
father.  They  sought  to  create  a  loving  home  atmosphere. 

Syndicates  and  wire  service  organizations  are  also  awak¬ 
ening  to  the  field  of  psychology,  sending  out  daily  and 
Sunday  news-features  and  distributing  a  wide  variety  of 
columns  on  psychology,  dealing  with  children,  adults,  mar¬ 
ried  and  old  folks.  Much  still  needs  to  be  done. 
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Can  Any  Man  Be  Independent? 

By  Houstoim  Waring 


,  It  is  fairly  clear,  I  think,  that  no  man  is  truly  independent. 

|[  But  some,  of  course,  are  much  more  independent  than 

I  others.  As  journalists,  we  must  ask  ourselevs  (1)  why  we 

^  want  to  be  independent,  and  (2)  how  we  can  maintain  a 
degree  of  independence  if  this  is  desirable. 

We  don’t  seek  independence  merely  to  satisfy  our  every 
I  whim.  That  is  what  the  sovereigns  of  old  and  many  of  the 

I  dictators  in  our  own  time  have  used  their  independence  for. 

i  We  desire  independence  simply  for  the  purpose  of  writing 
j  and  saying  what  seems  best  for  the  world  society.  We  know 
from  history  that  social  progress  has  been  hindered  because 
I  new  ideas  or  evil  conditions  have  been  suppressed,  and  we 

I  seek  to  avoid  pressures  that  will  silence  new  ideas  or  ex¬ 

poses  today. 

:  j  As  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis  has  said,  so  long  as  there  is  time 
to  call  the  fire  department,  let  any  man  utter  any  inflamma- 
j  tory  words  he  will. 

Woodrow  Wilson  told  us  this:  “I  have  always  been  among 
I  those  who  believed  that  the  greatest  freedom  of  speech  was 

I  the  greatest  safety,  because  if  a  man  is  a  fool,  the  best  thing 

to  do  is  to  encourage  him  to  advertise  the  fact  by  speaking.” 
I  In  this  day  of  great  institutions,  we  find  more  and  more 
men  who  hesitate  to  express  themselves.  They  value  pro- 
I  motion  in  their  organizations  more  than  they  value  the  use 
I  j  of  the  First  Amendment. 

i;  An  official  of  one  of  our  universities  told  me  that  he  is 
chagrined  to  find  even  the  graduates  of  the  liberal  arts 
I  college  going  through  life  carefully  playing  their  cards 
close  to  their  chests. 

Yhese  are  “Men  Without  Voices.”  They  are  the  product 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  which  has  denied  advancement 
to  the  outspoken  prophet.  Millions  of  Americans  have  spent 
four  years  studying  political  science,  economics,  sociology 
and  other  social  sciences,  only  to  enter  a  society  that  de¬ 
mands  they  keep  quiet. 

It  is  because  we  have  so  many  men  without  voices  that  the 
responsibility  of  the  journalist  has  become  so  important  in 
our  day.  He  must  listen  to  the  privately-expressed  views  of 
all  sorts  of  people,  appraise  these  opinions  in  his  own  mind, 
and  then  speak  out.  He  stands  to  suffer  economic  loss  the 
same  as  the  “men  without  voices,”  but  somehow  he  has 
inherited  the  tradition  that  the  journalist  must  be  the 
crusader  and  the  revealer  of  things  as  they  are.  The  big 
I  surprise  is  that  thousands  of  American  journalists  have 
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stood  forth  and  expressed  themselves — and  the  roof  has  not 
fallen  in. 

The  first  requirements  of  independence  in  the  press  are 
an  inborn  moral  courage  in  the  editor  and  a  degree  of 
financial  security.  No  newspaper  having  difficulty  meeting 
its  payroll  is  likely  to  offend  anyone. 

Different  journalists  use  different  methods  to  maintain 
their  independence. 

I  know  one  man  who  belongs  to  practically  no  organiza¬ 
tions  because  he  fears  that  he  may  face  a  “loyalty  test”  with 
them  some  day.  If  the  XYZ  association  advocates  a  certain 
public  policy,  he  wants  to  be  in  a  position  to  praise  or 
criticize  that  policy.  I  might  say  that  most  newspapermen 
don’t  retire  to  an  ivory  tower  like  this — believing  that  it  is 
necessary  to  mingle  with  men  of  all  levels  and  in  many 
situations  in  order  to  gain  a  breadth  of  view.  They  don’t 
find  it  too  embarrassing  to  publish  criticisms  of  groups  to 
which  they  belong. 

Many  editors  refuse  to  invest  funds  in  the  stock  of 
corporations  doing  business  in  their  communities,  as  they 
want  a  free  hand  to  express  themselves  when  corporation 
policy  seems  to  infringe  on  public  welfare.  Owners  of  the 
New  York  Times  long  ago  sold  all  their  securities  and 
have  invested  their  capital  in  government  bonds. 

You  may  have  heard  of  the  Minnesota  reporter  who 
became  a  great  authority  on  the  wheat  crop  each  year.  Yet 
he  never  bought  or  sold  on  the  board  of  trade  for  fear  this 
would  lead  him  to  influence  the  market  for  personal  gain. 
And  you  may  recall  the  New  York  drama  critic  who  would 
not  permit  himself  to  meet  an  actor.  He  did  not  want  his 
“first  nighter”  reports  to  be  influenced  by  friendship. 

The  public  generally  does  not  understand  the  fierce  pride 
that  the  self-respecting  newspaperman  has  in  his  inde¬ 
pendence.  Not  long  ago  the  president  of  a  great  university 
was  bewildered  because  he  had  conferred  a  great  honor  on 
an  editor,  and  the  very  next  day  the  editor’s  paper  took  the 
university  to  task  for  some  misguided  policy.  It  was  a  coin¬ 
cidence  that  the  honor  to  the  editor  and  the  criticism  oc¬ 
curred  within  24  hours  of  each  other.  The  editor  was  not 
trying  to  prove  that  his  good  will  wasn’t  purchasable.  He 
normally  supports  the  university,  but  in  this  case  he  foimd 
cause  for  denunciation.  His  paper’s  editorial  was  in  no  way 
related  to  the  honor  bestowed  the  night  before. 

Every  newspaperman  has  wondered  what  to  do  when  he 
is  invited  to  a  cocktail  party,  to  a  meal,  or  shown  some  other 
favor.  In  the  case  of  a  social  gathering,  the  journalist  tells 
himself  that  here  is  chance  to  learn  something  about  the 
host  corporation  which  plays  a  vital  role  in  the  commimity. 
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He  feels  no  obligation  to  return  any  favor  by  good  editorial 
treatment. 

More  difficult  is  the  problem  of  gifts.  Nearly  every  news¬ 
paper  gets  its  share  of  cigarettes,  candy,  and  similar  dona¬ 
tions  at  Christmastime.  I  suspect  that  few  newspapermen 
send  the  articles  back  to  the  donors.  But  neither  do  they  re¬ 
gard  these  minor  presents  as  mortgages  on  their  news  or  edi¬ 
torial  columns  in  case  the  donors  take  action  contrary  to 
public  welfare.  It  is  apparent  to  you  all,  whether  or  not 
you  have  had  such  experiences,  that  the  newspaperman’s 
conscience  is  tested  a  dozen  times  a  week  hy  such  decisions. 

What  sort  of  pressures  are  applied  to  the  American  news¬ 
paper.? 

I  think  they  are  different  from  those  that  a  congressman 
must  withstand.  The  man  in  Washington  is  fearful  of  the 
farmer,  the  labor  union,  the  veterans’  organizations,  those 
who  put  up  his  campaign  expenses,  and  the  leaders  of 
“causes”  such  as  the  educational  associations. 

Newspa{>ers  are  generally  not  bothered  by  the  pressures 
of  these  groups. 

In  the  larger  cities,  the  principal  pressure  on  the  editor 
is  the  dominant,  militant  church.  The  editor  seldom  tests 
this  pressure,  but  he  knows  it  is  there  and  he  works 
around  it. 

In  the  smaller  towns,  the  pressure  may  come  from  the 
town  hall  or  the  courthouse  which  has  patronage  to  hand 
out  in  the  forms  of  legal  publications  or  job  printing.  The 
editor  is  likely  not  to  be  as  good  a  watchdog  as  he  should  be. 

Many  newspapers  lose  their  independence  because  they 
are  afraid  of  drying  up  their  sources  of  news.  They  may 
hesitate  a  long  time  before  crusading  against  a  district 
attorney  or  sheriff  that  seems  to  be  in  league  with  the 
underworld.  An  open  breach  means  that  the  opposition 
newspaper  gets  the  tips  on  future  news. 

Most  people  outside  our  profession  always  think  of  ad¬ 
vertisers  as  dictating  our  policies.  I  think  this  is  exaggerated. 
If  the  average  American  newspaper’s  editorial  policy  seems 
to  coincide  with  that  of  the  average  advertiser,  it  is  because 
a  newspaper  is  also  a  manufacturing  plant  with  labor 
and  tax  problems,  restrictive  laws,  and  other  day-by-day 
situations  that  are  common  to  the  advertiser.  I  think  that 
the  editor  should  develop  a  social  philosophy  different  from 
that  of  the  big  business  man.  He  should  take  a  broader 
stand  on  all  things.  But  the  fact  that  he  often  thinks  like 
his  advertisers  is  not  because  he  has  been  bought  off.  Any 
editor  who  has  printed  non-conformist  editorials  can  testify 
that  advertisers  don’t  retaliate  once  in  a  thousand  times. 

One  of  the  great  threats  to  an  editor’s  independence  is 
his  own  circle  of  friends.  These  friends  are  likely  to  be  the 
successful  business  and  professional  men  of  the  town,  and 
they  are  certain  in  their  own  minds  that  the  rules  of  the 
game  should  not  be  changed.  They  have  done  very  well 
by  these  rules,  and  they  don’t  want  the  editors  advocating 


any  changes — not  even  if  they  benefit  the  majority  of  his 
readers. 

Wishing  to  be  accepted  in  his  own  social  circle,  the 
editor  dodges  certain  issues  that  might  cause  awkwardness 
in  the  locker  room  at  the  country  club. 

I  think  it  is  apparent  to  all  of  you  that  in  discussing 
independence  today  we  are  talking  about  something  entirely 
different  from  the  First  Amendment  or  similar  provisions 
in  the  state  constitutions.  The  courts,  especially  the  higher 
courts,  have  given  us  full  protection  legally. 

The  question  we  are  pursuing  here  is  whether  we 
really  make  use  of  the  freedom  of  the  press.  How  can  we 
participate  in  social  affairs  and  yet  remain  relatively  unen¬ 
tangled  and  unobligated? 

The  problem  is  more  complicated  because  an  editor  is 
necessarily  selective  in  what  he  presents.  He  uses  only  a 
fraction  of  the  wire  news  he  receives  daily;  he  can  ignore 
or  report  hundreds  of  local  stories;  and  on  the  editorial 
page  he  does  not  comment  on  one  per  cent  of  the  wide  range 
of  topics  that  come  to  his  mind. 

I  know  one  famous  columnist  who  never  writes  about  a 
certain  topic  in  deference  to  his  wife’s  beliefs.  I  know  an 
editor  who  buries  his  opinions  on  other  subjects  because 
he  realizes  his  associates  in  the  office  fiercely  hold  contrary 
views. 

All  of  us,  if  we  are  frank  with  ourselves,  will  admit  that 
we  are  turning  our  backs  in  cases  of  this  sort.  Only  when 
our  omission  becomes  obvious  because  the  issue  has  public 
attention  focused  on  it,  do  we  feel  compelled  to  clarify  our 
position  editorially. 

There  is  an  old  American  slogan  that  says,  “Politics  is 
the  art  of  the  possible.”  This  maxim  applies  to  newspapers 
as  well.  Our  first  duty  is  to  survive. 

Several  years  ago  I  had  a  friend  who  was  a  good  news¬ 
paperman.  He  temporarily  left  the  profession  to  work  with 
a  great  public  figure  who  had  a  Christ-like  character.  Later,  | 
he  purchased  a  newspaper  again — doing  so  with  the  loftiest 
motives.  His  paper  was  going  to  fight  the  good  fight,  and  | 
no  one  was  to  have  any  strings  on  it.  He  even  refused  * 
county  printing  and  certain  legal  notices  in  order  to  main¬ 
tain  his  independence.  The  result  was  that  he  lost  his  entire 
capital  and  his  newspaper. 

Running  a  crusading  newspaper  calls  for  a  knowledge 
of  the  “art  of  the  possible.”  Is  it  possible  to  run  a  newspaper 
without  advertising?  No  one  has  demonstrated  that  this 
can  be  done.  It  can  only  be  done  by  subsidy  from  a  political 


party,  government,  a  wealthy  individual,  or  some  organi-  j 

zation.  Even  our  liberal  magazines,  which  have  a  few  ads,  j 

must  meet  their  deficits  by  passing  the  hat.  And  they  thereby  j 

lose  their  independence  by  being  unable  ever  to  deviate  { 

from  the  liberal  line.  They  are  not  nearly  as  free  as  the 


economically-healthy  newspapers  who  normally  espouse  ^ 


liberal  causes  but  occasionally  desire  to  take  an  opposing 
stand. 

I  imagine  that  those  of  you  who  have  been  in  journalism 
for  any  length  of  time  realize  that  you  lose  your  independ¬ 
ence  when  you  take  public  office.  If  you  are  on  the  school 
board,  planning  commission,  city  council,  or  on  the  bank’s 
board  of  directors,  you  may  be  performing  a  worthy  serv¬ 
ice — but  the  time  will  come  when  you  must  decide  whether 
your  loyalty  is  to  the  board  on  which  you  are  serving  or 
to  your  readers.  Generally,  it  is  well  to  decline  such  offices. 
William  Allen  White  ahvays  abided  by  this  rule  except  for 
the  time  he  was  persuaded  to  run  for  governor  of  Kansas. 
This  did  not  cost  him  his  independence  for  the  simple  rea¬ 
son  that  he  was  defeated! 

Still  another  dilemma  faces  the  newspaperman  who  would 
follow  the  social  amenities  and  yet  keep  his  freedom  of 
action.  This  arises  when  someone  “in  a  position  to  know” 
calls  the  journalist  aside  and  whispers,  “I’ll  tell  you  some¬ 
thing  if  you  won’t  put  it  in  the  paper.”  One  of  the  nation’s 
finest  foreign  correspondents  used  to  reply,  “Well,  don’t 
tell  me  then.  Give  me  only  such  information  that  I  can 
use.” 

Policy-making  newspapermen,  if  they  gave  such  a  reply, 
would  shut  themselves  off  from  valuable  background  details. 
Some  other  reply  must  be  made  to  the  important  person 
who  has  news  but  tries  to  seal  one’s  lips. 

I  think  the  proper  reply  is  this:  “I  should  like  to  hear 
what  you  have  to  tell  me,  but  if  I  ever  hear  it  from  another 
source  I  shall  feel  free  to  use  it.” 

In  this  manner,  the  newspaperman  does  not  lose  out  on 
background  information.  At  the  same  time  he  is  not  bound 
to  silence  if  the  news  comes  to  him  next  day  from  some 
other  channel.  A  few  months  ago  all  the  major  newspapers 
in  our  part  of  the  state  were  sworn  to  secrecy  on  the  big 
news  of  the  year.  No  one  had  let  us  in  on  the  plans  and 
so  we  were  able  to  give  our  readers  information  which  they 
were  eager  to  secure  and  to  which  they  had  every  right. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  I  have  gained  more  inde¬ 
pendence  as  my  years  on  the  Littleton  Independent  have 
increased.  Part  of  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  prosperous 
times  have  freed  us  from  payroll  fears,  and  part  is  due  to 
the  absence  of  any  cutthroat  competition. 

A  more  important  contribution  to  my  independence  is 
the  knowledge  I  have  gained  about  our  community  and  the 
prestige  that  comes  with  a  30-year  editorship.  It  has  been 
a  quarter  century  since  anyone  has  seriously  tried  to  bribe 
me  or  put  economic  pressure  on  the  newspaper.  In  the 
beginning,  many  people  assumed  that  money  would  govern 
the  policy  of  the  newspaper.  They  tried  it  and  failed.  Now, 
I  hope  the  feeling  is  generally  that  the  chips  will  fall  where 
they  may — regardless  of  personal  relationships. 

An  editor’s  vast  store  of  information  is  awesome  to  most 


people.  They,  if  they  wish  to  act  contrary  to  the  public 
welfare,  hesitate  to  challenge  his  independence  simply  be¬ 
cause  they  believe  that  in  a  fight  his  sources  of  information 
may  tip  the  scales  in  the  newspaper’s  favor.  Here  is  a 
source  of  power  which  can  benefit  the  editor  but  which 
he  must  forever  keep  from  abusing.  It  takes  a  saint  to 
handle  power  properly. 

Equal  to  information  as  a  weapon  to  achieve  independ¬ 
ence  is  a  man’s  flair  for  writing.  One  of  the  most  independ¬ 
ent  editors  I  know  is  read  because  of  his  style.  It  is  a  gift 
that  few  of  us  have,  but  it  comes  near  making  a  man 
invincible.  He  can  gain  an  audience  anywhere. 

In  closing,  may  I  mention  that  the  greatest  obstacle  to  a 
man’s  independence  is  his  own  vested  ideas  and  prejudices. 
As  Edward  Murrow  has  said  in  substance,  “I  am  the 
prisoner  of  my  own  education,  experience,  and  environ¬ 
ment.” 

This  is  true  of  us  all.  If  our  education  was  at  Annapolis 
instead  of  at  Harvard,  we  would  be  prisoners  of  a  given 
point  of  view.  If  our  experience  in  the  1930s  was  of  a  certain 
sort,  we  might  hold  different  political  or  economic  opinions 
from  those  of  a  man  who  had  gone  through  the  depression 
in  unlike  circumstances.  If  we  live  in  a  farm  community,  it 
is  hard  for  us  to  understand  the  notions  that  exist  in  an 
industrial  town. 

Thus,  we  lose  our  independence  because  of  ourselves. 
Until  we,  like  Edward  Murrow,  realize  that  we  are  pris¬ 
oners,  we  can  never  begin  to  achieve  any  independence  of 
action. 

I  think  we  will  agree  that  journalism  is  a  difficult  occu¬ 
pation.  It  calls  for  endless  study  of  a  complex  society.  It 
demands  energy.  It  requires  great  moral  courage.  At  times, 
all  of  us  begin  thinking  about  other  callings  that  are  less 
troublesome  than  newspapering.  There  are  hundreds  of 
such  vocations,  but  the  man  who  has  once  tasted  a  degree 
of  independence  of  expression  will  never  be  happy  in  one 
of  them.  He  could  never  be  satisfied  to  join  the  ranks  of 
“men  without  voices.” 

To  answer  my  question,  then,  as  to  whether  any  man  can 
be  independent: 

I  believe  that  newspapermen  can  be,  and  often  are,  as 
independent  as  any  group  in  our  society  despite  the  com¬ 
petitive  nature  of  the  newspaper  as  a  business  enterprise. 
Newspapermen  are  not  endowed  by  foundations;  they  are 
unprotected  by  civil  service  or  tenure.  Yet  they  have  devel¬ 
oped  a  tradition  for  acting  independently  of  pressures.  The 
American  people  admire  this  courage  and  the  fact  that  so 
many  of  our  boldest  crusading  newspapers  are  also  finan¬ 
cially  strong  is  proof  that  independence  of  action  doesn’t 
mean  the  poor  house. 

Would  that  all  American  newspapermen  might  under¬ 
stand  this. 
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Individual  or  Digit? 


The  Reader  Behind  the  Statistics 

By  Paul  C.  Smith 

The  development  in  communications  devices  and  tech¬ 
niques  has  reached  a  point  where  it  is  nearly  impossible 
for  any  man  living  in  one  of  the  more  highly  developed 
countries — ^and  even  an  increasing  number  of  people  in  the 
earth’s  less  privileged  areas — to  be  aware  of  the  world  in 
which  he  lives. 

Within  a  single  generation  radio  and  television  have  given 
to  most  citizens  a  ringside  seat  at  the  arena  of  great  events 
or  the  debate  of  great  ideas.  The  expanded  use  of  the  printed 
word  and  picture  in  magazines  and  newspapers  in  more 
permanent  form  has  given  to  each  man  a  continuing  record 
of  the  everyday  drama  of  his  world — a  record  which,  unlike 
radio  and  television,  he  can  read  at  will  and  at  times  of  his 
own  choosing. 

Undoubtedly,  as  the  world  has  grown  awesomely  com¬ 
plex,  the  range  and  immediacy  of  man’s  communications 
have  broadened.  Obviously  he  receives  more  information; 
in  fact,  he  is  saturated  with  information.  But  is  he  really 
better  informed.?  Do  the  information  and  the  experience  he 
receives  through  commimications  today  really  help  the  in¬ 
dividual  citizen  to  a  clearer,  more  accurate  comprehension 
of  his  world,  or  help  to  sharpen  his  powers  of  judgment.? 
The  question,  I  think,  is  certainly  open  to  debate. 

All  of  us— every  living  being — ^are  constantly  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  commimications,  whether  it  is  the  report  of  a  fact, 
the  sharing  of  an  emotion  like  love  or  hate,  or  the  convey¬ 
ing  of  an  abstract  idea.  Nor  is  commimlcation  confined  to 
what  is  spoken  or  heard,  but  extends  to  all  the  sensory 
perceptions  with  which  man  is  equipped.  Even  bees,  we 
have  learned  in  the  last  decade,  can  convey  by  little  dances 
the  precise  direction  for  other  bees  to  reach  a  clover  bloom. 
The  mass  communications  media  are  merely  specialists  in 
the  most  common  of  all  practices. 

Today  the  individual  citizen  is  almost  literally  a  captive 
audience;  it  is  almost  impossible  for  him  to  escape.  During 
every  waking  moment  he  is  subjected  to  a  bombardment 
of  stimuli,  of  communications,  by  magazine  and  newspaper, 
by  radio  and  television,  by  billboard  and  neon  sign,  by  oral 
communications  with  family,  friends  or  business  associates. 

Many  of  the$e  communications  are  intended  to  be  per¬ 
suasive,  to  sell  something — whether  it  is  a  box  of  cereal  or  a 
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political  idea.  The  arts  of  persuasion,  the  arts  of  selling, 
have  advanced  rapidly.  It  is  routine  for  anyone  with  some¬ 
thing  to  sell  to  make  close  studies  of  the  buying  habits,  in¬ 
come  levels  and  living  patterns  of  his  potential  customers 
— even  the  findings  of  psychoanalysis  have  been  used  to 
assay  the  consumer’s  motivations  and  emotional  responses. 
A  salesman  or  a  propagandist  frequently  knows  a  good 
deal  more  about  his  customer  than  his  customer  knows 
about  himself. 

It  is  here  that  we  move  into  an  area  of  great  risk  to  the 
democratic  process  itself;  for  if  the  individual  citizen  can 
be  moved  along  particular  paths  by  compulsions  and  influ¬ 
ences  which  he  does  not  recognize,  he  is  passive  citizen, 
a  pliant  citizen.  This  is  directly  at  odds  with  the  whole  idea 
of  representative  government,  with  its  basis  in  the  intelli¬ 
gence  and  exercised  judgment  of  the  individual  citizen. 

The  manipulated  mind  is  not  a  free  mind.  It  is  a  prime 
responsibility  of  the  communications  media  not  to  manipu¬ 
late  but  to  enlighten — to  seek  to  increase  the  individual’s 
capabilities  of  better  evaluating  the  myriad  influences, 
brought  by  communications,  upon  him. 

It  is  a  strange  and  disturbing  fact,  I  think,  that  as  com¬ 
munications  have  widened,  as  the  individual  citizen  has 
become  better  informed,  he  simultaneously  has  developed 
a  sense  of  disenfranchisement  from  the  world  around  him. 
He  has  become  estranged  from  his  world,  his  community 
— ^his  larger  home  and  family,  so  to  speak.  He  has  lost  an 
identity  with  the  larger  community  and  the  sense  of  his 
deep  involvement  in  it.  He  has  lost  a  sense  of  intimacy  and 
coherence  with  his  own  period  such  as  must  have  existed 
during  the  Renaissance,  or  the  period  of  Elizabethan  dis¬ 
covery,  or  in  the  great  ages  of  religious  faith — ^all  times  in 
which  communications  were  largely  by  word  of  mouth. 

Yet  in  those  years  men — whether  bishops  or  princes  or 
peasants — were  bound  together  less  by  events  than  by  a 
common  faith.  The  great  tides  of  religious  and  political 
faiths  have  had  the  effect  of  drawing  men  together,  of 
giving  them  a  commonness.  Our  world  has  burst  apart  at 
the  seams.  It  is  in  flux.  We  live  in  a  time  when  all  faiths 
are  questioned,  when  each  scientific  discovery  only  enlarges , 
the  areas  yet  to  be  explored. 

In  this  period  of  revolutionary  change,  many  a  citizen 
has  lost  a  sense  of  sovereignty  over  his  own  fate.  He  has 
lost,  I  believe,  a  sense  that  his  opinions  really  matter,  or 
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can  greatly  influence  the  vast  development  and  decisions 
which  crucially  affect  him.  Whether  it  is  a  question  of  our 
country’s  foreign  policy  or  its  military  security,  he  some¬ 
times  feels  too  excluded  from  information  to  exercise  judg¬ 
ment  when  these  matters  are  brought  before  his  elected 
representatives  in  Congress  for  debate. 

Although  he  has  the  privilege  and  duty  to  vote  in  the 
national  elections  every  four  years,  the  sheer  size  of  the 
democratic  apparatus — the  scale  of  his  single  vote  in  rela¬ 
tion  to  40  or  50  million  others — seems  to  reduce  its  conse¬ 
quences  and  importance. 

So  we  can  see  a  tendency  to  withdraw  from  action.  This 
is  based  on  the  notion  that  “If  I  can’t  do  anything  about  it, 
I  don’t  want  to  think  about  it  or  worry  about  it.”  As  a 
result,  we  have  what  one  prominent  physician  has  termed 
“the  psychic  distance”  between  the  individual  and  the 
larger  society  around  him.  This  gap  must  be  closed.  De¬ 
mocracy  cannot  long  exist  when  its  citizens  become  specta¬ 
tors  of,  rather  than  participants  in,  great  decisions. 

The  central  challenge  and  task  of  communciations  today 
are  nothing  less  than  the  reintegration  of  the  individual  into 
the  changing  world  he  lives  in — to  give  back  to  him,  if 
you  will,  a  sense  of  his  sovereignty  and  influence. 

But  we  cannot  give  it  back  to  him,  nor  summon  his  par¬ 
ticipation  in  his  world  if  we  repeat  and  enlarge  some  of  the 
mistaken  attitudes  of  communications  media  themselves. 
For  journalism,  whether  of  the  printed  word  or  the  spoken 
word,  has  inherited,  I  sometimes  feel,  some  of  the  archaic 
attitudes  of  the  early  industrial  revolution,  and  of  Marxism 
itself.  In  short,  we  have  come  to  think  too  often  of  the  mass 
man,  the  digital  man. 

In  the  early  days  of  heavy  industry  we  found  ourselves 
developing  the  assembly  line  in  which  an  individual  worker 
performed  a  single  repetitive  task,  a  simplified  task  for 
which  no  machine  had  yet  been  invented.  Man  in  a  sense 
became  a  substitute  for  the  machine.  He  was  used  as  an 
imperfect  automaton.  I  am  sure  that  some  of  the  neuroses 
of  our  time  must  have  developed  out  of  the  frustration  of 
the  man  who  protested  inwardly  against  his  waste.  Inwardly 
he  cried  out,  “I  can  do  more  than  this;  I  can  give  more; 

I  can  create  more.  I  am  a  man,  not  a  machine;  a  man,  not 
a  digit.” 

1  believe  that  today  journalism  all  too  often  approaches  its 
readers  as  digits.  We  have  endless  polls  of  one  kind  or 
another  feeling  the  pulse  of  an  assorted  variety  of  individ¬ 
uals,  then  bringing  the  individual  response  back  to  the 
tabulators  and  reducing  the  individual  response  to  statistical 
summaries.  The  result  is  that  the  individual  is  again  lost  in 
the  line  of  a  graph,  or  a  statistical  result. 

No  matter  how  accurate  these  may  be  in  terms  of  market 
analyses  or  election  campaign  results,  they  have  a  deadly 


effect  on  any  editor  or  anyone  else  in  the  mass  communica¬ 
tions  field  who  begins  to  think  of  his  readers  as  a  mass. 

The  tendency  toward  thinking  of  the  individual  as  a 
mass  entity  has  been  given  impetus  by  the  increasingly 
severe  competition  for  the  individual’s  attention.  The  in¬ 
dividual  cannot  read  every  newspaper,  every  book,  listen  to 
every  program  on  radio  and  television.  We  are  thus  involved 
in  an  intense  competition  for  as  many  minutes  as  possible 
each  day. 

Journalism  has  lost  its  old  lazy  leisure  and  has  begim  to 
think  mainly  in  terms  of  getting  its  message  across  fast, 
of  hit-and-run,  of  literally  obliging  the  requirement  that  he 
who  runs  can  read.  We  have  moved  into  a  period  of  head¬ 
line  writing,  of  mouthpiece  writing,  of  simplified  vocabu¬ 
lary.  We  have  in  the  interests  of  compression  begun  to  talk 
at  readers  instead  of  with  them.  We  have  treated  words  and 
sentences  as  if  they  were  simple  equations — ^how  many 
facts  can  be  balanced  on  either  side  of  a  verb.  We  have 
treated  language  as  if  it  were  arithmetic. 

We  have  in  the  process  used  a  language  which  has  be¬ 
come  dehydrated,  monotonous  and  tone  deaf.  We  have  lost 
sight  of  the  glories  of  our  own  language,  of  nuance,  texture, 
color  and,  above  all,  of  intimacy.  We  have  forgotten  that 
people  buy  an  idea  or  a  thought  somewhat  for  the  same 
reason  that  they  buy  a  biscuit,  because  it  has  savor  and 
pleasure  and  excitement  and  impact,  as  well  as  nourishment. 

In  short,  communications  today  has  the  taxing  problem 
of  regaining  in  less  time  and  space  the  kind  of  intimacy 
that  the  18th  Century  informal  essayists  had,  of  addressing 
not  millions  of  readers  but  ONE  reader,  the  dear,  dear 
reader  to  whom  the  18th  Century  addressed  its  thoughts. 

I  think  there  is  a  revealing  lesson  in  the  experiences  of  Dr. 
Frank  Baxter,  the  noted  English  professor  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Southern  California.  A  couple  of  years  ago  Dr. 
Baxter  began  a  series  of  lectures  on  Shakespeare,  in  Los 
Angeles,  over  television  at  10:45  a.m.  Saturday  mornings. 
Now,  an  hour-and-a-quarter  program  on  Shakespeare  would 
seem  in  itself  a  fairly  formidable  undertaking  for  any  tele¬ 
vision  station,  and  it  would  seem  almost  incomprehensible 
that  one  could  expect  a  large  audience  for  such  a  program 
on  a  Saturday  morning.  Nevertheless,  out  of  a  total  popula¬ 
tion  of  less  than  5,000,000  within  the  radius  of  Dr.  Baxter’s 
program,  it  was  estimated  that  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million 
persons  listened  to  his  program  on  Shakespeare’s  plays  and 
sonnets. 

I  became  interested  in  this  report,  and  at  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity,  tuned  in  on  Dr.  Baxter.  I  think  the  explanation 
was  to  be  found  in  what  I  saw  the  first  time  I  tuned  in. 
I  was  a  little  late  to  the  lecture,  unfortunately,  and  as  the 
set  came  on  I  saw  a  hand  move  a  small  lead  figure  of  a  man 
onto  the  center  of  a  green-baize  covered  table.  The  camera 
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moved  in  on  the  lonely  little  lead  figure  on  the  expanse 
of  the  table  top,  and  Professor  Baxter’s  voice  was  saying 
that  here  was  the  man  that  Shakespeare  was  interested  in 
'—the  individual,  wonderful,  full  of  capacities,  longing, 
hopes,  fears,  the  absolutely  unique  result  of  the  raining  of 
the  genes  down  through  the  centuries.  Never  in  the  history 
of  mankind,  Dr.  Baxter  continued,  had  there  been  a  man 
exactly  like  him  because  never  in  history  has  nature  dupli' 
cated  a  single  man. 

Suddenly  Shakespeare’s  marvelous  language  came  alive. 
I  thought  of  others — women  with  children  in  their  arms, 
or  mops  in  their  hands,  who  suddenly  were  reminded  that 
they,  each  of  them  individually,  were  a  thing  of  wonder 
and  importance,  a  miracle  of  bone  and  muscle  and  brain. 
Each  man  a  gift  to  himself,  a  gift  to  be  used  creatively. 

I  believe  that  this  is  the  pressing  requirement  of  com¬ 
munications — to  think  truly  once  more  of  the  individual, 
not  the  mass,  to  celebrate  HIM  and  his  intelligence;  to  ad¬ 
dress  him  as  an  equal,  not  as  a  target  of  thoughts,  not  as  a 
mechanism  to  be  manipulated. 

Let  us  not  seek  slavishly  to  dull  him  by  demanding  his 
utmost  conformity  and  agreement  on  everything.  Let  us, 
above  all,  try  to  get  him  to  think  for  himself,  courageously 
and  reasonably,  to  use  the  brains  and  powers  that  God  gave 
him.  For  it  is  the  integrity  and  the  dignity  of  the  individual 
human  being  that  reside  at  the  very  hard  core  of  the  won¬ 
drous  revolution  we  have  wrought  here  in  America. 

In  the  field  of  external  communications,  in  our  dealings 
with  other  nations  and  peoples,  I  would  address  the  same 
thought.  True,  practical  requirements  of  national  policy  and 
national  security  demand  that  we  sometimes  barter  our  aid 
to  achieve  practical  ends.  But  let  us  give  aid  wherever  and 
whenever  men  are  willing  to  accept  the  arduous  and  excit¬ 
ing  opportunities  of  thinking  truly  for  themselves. 

This  is  the  essence  of  democracy.  This  is  the  essence  of 
being  true  to  ourselves  and  our  tradition.  The  power  and 
the  survival  of  democracy  lie  in  the  reasonableness  of  free 
men  living  in  a  free  society. 

Free  minds  must  be  participating  minds,  not  spectator 
minds.  Free  minds  must  apply  themselves  to  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  tasks  of  freeing  the  enslaved  minds  of  the  world  with¬ 
out  fission  or  fusion.  The  free  minds  of  the  world  must 
comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  forces  by  which  they  are 
surrounded,  and  above  all  must  comprehend  that  the  brave 
new  world  must  be  achieved  without  a  nuclear  war  which 
today  would  leave  survivors,  perhaps,  but  no  victors. 

This  to  me  constitutes  the  central  challenge  of  communi¬ 
cations  in  our  changing  world — ^how  to  bring  the  minds 
of  all  men  alive  with  comprehension,  for  comprehension  is 
essential  for  men  to  become  free,  and  equally  essential  for 
men  to  remain  free. 


The  Fight  for  Freedom 

By  Herbert  Brucker 

Our  people,  too,  want  to  keep  pressing  forward  to  a  better 
world.  They  want  better  houses,  better  roads,  better  medical 
and  hospital  care,  better  protection  against  the  catastrophic 
hazards  of  life,  and  more  and  better  schools  for  their  chil¬ 
dren.  Yet  whenever  anyone — including  President  Eisen¬ 
hower — wants  to  do  anything  to  bring  these  things  nearer, 
many  among  us  hold  back.  They  say  the  ways  proposed 
of  getting  these  good  things  are  evil,  because  those  ways 
are  collectivist,  or  socialist,  or  communist. 

It  is  right  here  that  we  are  allowing  ourselves  to  be  played 
for  suckers  by  the  Communists.  Their  game  is  so  simple 
that  I  am  surprised  we  haven’t  seen  through  it  long  ago. 
It  consists  of  putting  the  kiss  of  death  on  desirable  projects 
by  agitating  for  them.  Again  and  again  they  maneuver  us 
into  the  position  of  opposing  something  good,  merely  by 
being  for  it  themselves.  And  this  is  important  in  the  world 
struggle.  For  we  are  judged  not  only  by  what  we  do  and 
say  abroad,  but  by  what  we  do  and  say  right  here  at  home. 

We  can  see  this  Communist  device  plainly,  I  think,  if 
we  reduce  it  to  the  simplest  terms.  Let’s  skip  such  relatively 
complex  things  as  a  bigger  foreign-aid  budget,  or  federal  aid 
to  our  local  schools,  and  take  the  simple  proposition  that 
2  plus  2  makes  4.  If  a  Communist  beats  his  breast  and 
says  that  2  plus  2  makes  4,  our  instinctive  reaction  is  to 
deny  it.  It  can’t  be  right  if  he  says  it’s  so.  Yet  it  could  be 
that,  no  matter  who  is  for  it  and  who  is  against  it,  the 
proposition  is  true  in  itself. 

Why  not  thus  consider  all  these  things,  from  highway 
programs  at  home  to  dams  in  Egypt,  on  their  own  merits 
instead  of  being  put  off  merely  because  Communists  or 
others  we  don’t  like  favor  them.? 

We  do  have  to  change,  to  progress,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  You  just  cannot  duplicate  the  Nineteenth  Century 
today — either  in  this  country  or,  still  less,  out  of  it.  And 
when  you  say  that  the  Egyptians  or  the  Burmese  ought  to 
build  up  their  country,  if  they  want  to  build  it  up,  through 
free  enterprise  you  don’t  make  sense.  Even  in  Europe  free 
enterprise  means,  in  the  experience  of  its  people,  the  freedom 
of  the  cartel  to  hold  up  prices  and  hold  down  production 
— and  wages  as  well.  In  Africa  and  Asia  free  enterprise,  if 
it  is  understood  at  all,  means  the  freedom  of  a  few  feudal 
families  to  keep  millions  in  misery. 

So  let  us  weigh  the  issues  before  us  in  themselves,  in  the 
light  of  present-day  circumstances,  and  not  decide  them  by 
slogans.  The  Arab  in  his  desert  tent,  the  villager  in  Indo¬ 
china,  in  Burma,  in  India,  and  all  up  and  down  the  con¬ 
tinents,  is  going  to  make  his  own  world  better.  And  if  we 
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make  the  mistake  o£  saying  that  because  the  Gsmmunists 
are  offering  to  help  them  then  it  is  bad  to  help  them,  then 
we  risk  betraying  another  potentially  free  people  to  slavery. 

Even  here  at  home,  people  want  flood  control,  and  schools 
for  the  hordes  of  children,  already  born,  and  highways  and 
houses  and  protection  against  the  hazards  of  sickness  and 
old  age  as  their  fathers  had  in  the  days  of  the  family  farm. 
If  we  don’t  give  these  things  to  them,  on  some  such  ground 
as  that  it  would  use  federal  rather  than  local  taxes —  which 
come  out  of  the  same  pocket — then  we  have  lost  another 
battle  for  freedom. 

We  have  done  enough  in  the  first  half  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  and  should  have  learned  enough  from  it,  to  know 
that  the  old  argument  of  democracy  v.  socialism  is  meaning¬ 
less.  Socialism  just  doesn’t  work,  as  a  disillusioned  Labor 
Party  in  Britain  has  had  occasion  to  find  out.  But  just  as 
Britain’s  Tories  have  taken  over  as  their  own  many  re¬ 
forms  put  over  by  the  Labor  Party,  so  we  in  this  country 
have  achieved  many  of  the  objectives  of  socialism  without 
falling  into  the  trap  of  socialism  itself.  Frederick  Lewis 
Allen’s  The  Big  Change  of  a  few  years  ago  showed  bril¬ 
liantly  how  far  we  have  come.  In  the  process  we  have,  to 
be  sure,  had  to  adopt  such  innovations  as  the  federal  income 
tax,  social  security,  and  budgets  that  are  fantastically  high. 
But  we  are  better  off  than  ever  before.  And  we  are  still 
free. 

We  have  to  carry  all  this  further,  to  help  bring  an  even 
bigger  change  to  the  struggling  nations  that  haven’t  yet 
decided  whether  democracy  or  communism  can  help  them 
most.  Unquestionably  this  is  going  to  mean  reversing  the 
downward  trend  in  foreign  aid,  difficult  as  that  will  be  in 
a  presidential  year.  Still  more  it  is  going  to  mean  putting 
less  faith  in  military  aid  and  military  pacts,  and  more  into 
building  the  economics,  the  health,  and  the  morale  of  the 
countries  that  hold  in  their  hands  the  balance  of  power 
that  will  swing  the  world  toward  freedom  or  toward  com¬ 
munism. 

Given  the  choice,  anybody  would  rather  achieve  his  goals 
under  freedom  than  under  totalitarianism.  What  we  have 
to  set  our  course  by  is  that  people  are  going  after  these 
goals.  And  if  they  find  the  way  of  freedom  toward  these 
goals  blocked,  then  they  will  choose  another  way. 

So  let  us  take  that  ball  back  again  from  the  Russians.  Let 
us  show  once  again  that  the  good  life,  both  in  material  and 
in  spiritual  values,  comes  in  its  best  and  most  enduring 
form  under  freedom.  Let  us,  in  short,  be  ourselves  again. 
Then  freedom’s  fight  will  be  won. 


This  is  from  an  address  by  Herbert  Brucker,  editor  of 
the  Hartford  Courant,  to  the  Massachusetts  Conference  of 
Social  Work  in  Boston  on  December  8, 1955. 


(ieorge  Polk:  After  Eight  Years 

By  John  Secondari 

When  we  pass  through  some  experience  which  has  for  us 
a  personal,  as  well  as  a  professional  significance,  we  are 
wont  to  discount  the  effects  of  time.  We  forget  the  callus¬ 
like  layers  which  new  experiences  deposit  upon  mem¬ 
ory.  Until  such  a  time  as  a  mention,  or  a  picture,  or  an 
anniversary  bring  that  one  experience  back  to  us.  And  then 
what  we  are  most  aware  of  is  not  so  much  what  it  was,  as 
how  much  it  has  changed. 

I  presume  this  is  what  historians  mean  when  they  speak 
of  the  long  view  of  history. 

Eight  years  have  passed  since  the  death  of  George  Polk. 
And  the  questions  and  the  controversy  which  followed  his 
death  have  all  disappeared.  George  Polk  has  become  a 
symbol. 

But  of  what.?  There  is  this  about  symbols:  that  while 
they  are  easily  established,  each  of  us  brings  to  them  that 
meaning  he  himself  wishes  to  read.  Perhaps  we  should 
briefly  examine  who  George  Polk  was,  so  as  to  agree  on 
what  he  means.  I  know  George  himself  would  ask:  “Ex- 
aedy  what  am  I  supposed  to  stand  for?” 

The  answer  is  not  easy,  because  the  personality  is  fairly 
complex. 

Perhaps  the  salient  feature  in  George  Polk’s  makeup  was 
what  the  military  term  “complete  and  total  devotion  to 
duty.”  It  may  have  been  a  holdover  of  his  service.  He  had 
been  a  Navy  flier.  Twice  he  had  been  shot  down  in  the 
Pacific.  Twice  he  had  been  seriously  wounded.  Twice  he 
had  immediately  volunteered  to  return  to  duty. 

“You  know,”  one  of  the  United  Press  correspondents  in 
Athens  told  me:  “You  know — that  man  covered  a  story  as 
though  it  was  a  combat  mission.  He  didn’t  know  when 
to  quit.” 

Surely  a  good  quality.  At  least — let  us  say — to  a  point 
successful.  Because  at  34,  Polk  had  done  very  well.  He 
was  recognized  as  one  of  the  best  reporters  then  covering 
the  Middle  East.  He  had  just  been  awarded  one  of  those 
hard-to-get  Nieman  Fellowships  at  Harvard.  He  was  respec¬ 
ted  by  his  colleagues,  and  prized  by  his  home  office.  He  had 
completed  research  on  a  book — Middle  East  Mosaic — and 
two  New  York  publishers  who  had  read  the  outline  were 
eager  to  talk  to  him. 

He  was  even  fortunate  in  other  ways.  He  was  strong, 
he  was  healthy.  He  looked  as  we  imagine  a  Viking  must 
have  looked.  He  had  a  young  and  lovely  wife.  And  he 
had  just  been  told  to  come  on  home  and  begin  to  gather 
the  pleasant  results  of  several  years  hard  work. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  he  didn’t. 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  even  with  his  own  testimony. 
Because  George  Polk  was  very  clear  about  why  he  did  what 
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he  did.  He  wrote  Ed  Murrow:  “One  of  my  reasons  for 
coming  North  is  to  get  in  touch  with  the  Markos  Govern¬ 
ment  crowd.  I  haven’t  had  a  real  contact  with  the  Greek 
Communist  party  which  I  believe  was  a  real  contact.  Lots 
of  people  have  presented  themselves  to  me  claiming  to 
speak  authoritatively,  but  I  think  they  were  all  phonies 
. . . .  rd  like  to  get  in  touch  with  the  people  that  count .... 
Most  of  us  have  done  an  awful  lot  of  talking  and  writing 
about  the  objectives  of  the  Markos  gang,  and  yet,  few  of 
us  have  really  factual  information.  .  .  .” 

This  letter  George  Polk  never  mailed.  We  found  it  in 
his  typewriter,  in  his  room,  in  a  small  hotel  in  Salonika. 
By  that  time,  George  had  been  dead  one  week. 

And  elsewhere — in  a  private  letter — ^he  wrote:  “.  .  .  The 
hardest  thing  about  covering  a  story  is  making  up  your 
mind  where  you  begin.  You  already  know  there  can’t  be 
an  end.  .  . 

Certainly  not  to  the  story.  Only  the  reporter. 

Perhaps  he  had  been  offered  an  easy  solution  to  his 
problem  of  reaching  the  Communist  guerrilla.  We  don’t 
know.  We  never’  will  know  for  sure.  We  do  know  that  he 
had  been  trying  for  some  time.  We  know  that  he  had  been 
warned  not  to  try.  By  friends — and  by  people  who  were 
not  friends.  But  then,  George  Polk  had  been  warned  so 
many  times.  In  Jerusalem  by  both  the  Arabs  and  the  Jews. 
In  Carlo,  and  in  Alexandria.  And  in  Athens.  Don’t  talk 
about  this,  Mr.  Polk.  What  you  are  saying,  Mr.  Polk — 
your  attitude — is  most  unfriendly. 

So  he  flew  North  to  Salonika,  either  to  keep  a  rendezvous, 
or  to  carry  on  a  search.  He  made  no  bones  about  why  he 
was  there.  He  told  people  quite  openly  that  he  intended  to 
cross  the  Bay  and  somehow  reach  Markos’  headquarters. 

And  here  too  he  was  warned.  He  was  told  it  was  silly. 
That  it  was  foolhardy.  That  it  had  been  done  before.  One 
Greek  newspaperman  even  told  him  it  was  not  worth¬ 
while. 

“But  it  is  worthwhile,”  George  Polk  answered,  and  left 
him  to  puzzle  out  the  answer. 

No  one  could.  No  one  did.  There  was  no  assurance. 

Two  days  after  his  arrival  in  Salonika  George  Polk  was 
murdered  at  the  moment  he  thought  he  had  reached  what 
he  wanted  to  reach.  He  was  shot  in  a  boat  ostensibly  bound 
for  the  other  side  of  the  Bay.  And  he  w'as  shot — supposedly 
— by  the  very  people  who  would  see  that  he  got  there  and 
returned. 

Finish  George  Polk.?  Hardly.  “.  .  .  The  hardest  thing 
is  making  up  your  mind  where  you  begin.  You  already 
know  there  can’t  be  an  end  .  .  .  .” 

So  eight  years  have  passed  and  we  are  still  wondering 
why  George  Polk  was  killed. 

The  Communists  murdered  him  to  embarrass  the  Greek 
Government — that  is  the  Greek  Police  theory. 


Another  version — It  was  the  Greek  Fascists  who  mur¬ 
dered  George  Polk.  And  the  trial  that  was  later  held  was 
a  farce. 

Or  even — It  was  the  Greek  Secret  Police  who  killed 
him,  and  then  made  the  Communists  the  patsies. 

We  still  don’t  know.  Eight  years  have  not  made  any¬ 
thing  clearer. 

But  perhaps  the  passage  of  eight  years  has  accomplished 
this  much:  it  is  no  longer  important  who  killed  George 
Polk.  Because  we  are  here  not  to  hate  a  murder  but  to 
honor  the  memory  of  the  victim. 

George  Polk  has  been  called  many  things.  He  has  been 
called  a  Greek  patriot.  Another  Byron  who  gave  his  life 
in  the  cause  of  Greek  liberty.  He  has  been  called  a  med¬ 
dler  in  affairs  not  properly  his  own.  He  has  been  described 
as  fearless.  As  rash  and  foolhardy.  He  has  been  called  naive. 
And  the  inevitable  psychiatrist  has  seen  in  him  a  deep 
driven  urge  for  self-destruction. 

But  I  think  I  can  assure  you  that  George  Polk  was  none 
of  these  things.  I  last  saw  George  in  Rome,  some  weeks 
before  his  death.  He  was  on  his  way  back  to  Athens  and  I 
prevailed  on  him  to  spend  a  few  days  with  me.  The  night 
before  he  left,  we  sat  up  and  talked.  I  was  in  doubt  about 
what  I  wanted  to  do  with  myself — whether  to  continue  as 
a  reporter,  or  to  change.  I  felt  bound.  I  was  not  sure  that 
I  was  doing  what  I  wanted  to  do. 

But  where  I  was  confused,  George  was  very  clear.  He 
spoke  of  his  work  as  the  only  one  he  wanted  to  do.  He 
spoke  of  reporting  almost  with  love.  He  saw  it  as  the 
constant  search  for  facts  which  eventually  would  lead  to  a 
truth.  And  he  spoke  of  Truth  as  some  men  speak  of  God. 

And  I  envied  him.  As  we  all  envy  those  who  are  quite 
certain  about  where  they  are  going. 

On  the  night  George  Polk’s  body  was  found,  Howard  K. 
Smith — then,  as  now.  Chief  European  Correspondent  for 
CBS — cabled  from  London:  “The  death  of  George  Polk 
cheapens  the  life  of  reporters  everywhere.” 

I  beg  to  differ  with  Howard. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  death  of  George  Polk  has  en¬ 
nobled  the  lives  of  reporters  everywhere. 

Every  fact  brought  to  light  gives  us  a  small  advantage 
in  the  eternal  battle  of  Truth  against  Lie,  of  Fact  against 
Misconception.  It  must  be  just  as  true  that  to  report  faith¬ 
fully  and  objectively — no  matter  how  hard — is  to  reaffirm 
one’s  belief — not  in  any  particular  group — but  in  the  dignity, 
in  the  inherent  value  of  the  individual.  Of  all  Mankind. 

And  George  Polk,  who  had  a  useful  sense  of  humor 
might  have  added:  Haec  olim  meminisse  juvabit.  It  is 
good  to  remember  these  things  from  time  to  time. 

Former  CBS  correspondent  in  Rome,  John  Secondari 
gave  this  reminiscence  of  George  Polk  at  the  George  Polk 
Awards  luncheon  at  Long  Island  University,  April  9. 
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Report  on  the 

By  Louis 

EISENHOWER:  THE  INSIDE  STORY. 
By  Robert  J.  Donovan.  Harper,  N.  Y. 
423  pp.  $4.95. 

Early  readers  of  Reporter  Donovan’s 
chronicle  of  the  Administration  were  not 
surprised  that  it  quickly  topped  the  Best 
Seller  List.  The  timing  was  perfect  to 
catch  the  heightened  interest  in  politics  of 
a  Presidential  campaign.  The  organization 
of  the  book,  taking  each  issue  separately 
and  following  its  course  chronologically, 
is  easy  reading.  But  its  chief  appeal  is 
that  it  is  beautiful  reporting.  It  is  a  good 
story,  journalism  at  its  top  pitch.  Mr. 
Donovan  kept  his  eye  on  the  news  and 
its  reader  appeal.  He  tells  his  story  with  a 
reporter’s  zest  for  what’s  new  and  for  the 
new  detail  that  illuminates  the  familiar. 
A  less  practiced  hand  might  easily  have 
bogged  down  in  the  welter  of  material. 
For  an  extraordinary  mass  of  official  record 
was  opened  to  him.  A  less  honest  and 
professional  journalist  could  easily  have 
fallen  into  a  partisan  trap  to  produce  just 
another  campaign  job  of  special  pleading. 
But  in  the  face  of  the  obvious  partisan 
concept  and  design  of  the  enterprise,  in 
Mr.  Donovan’s  hands  it  becomes  an  ob¬ 
jective,  marvellously  informed  and  dra¬ 
matic  account  of  the  Eisenhower  “team” 
in  operation.  The  political  result  of  its 
wide  sale  depends  on  the  reader.  It  yields 
as  much  to  a  Democrat  as  to  a  Republican. 
Indeed,  Democrats  will  find  campaign 
material  in  it,  for  the  report  uncovers  the 
weaknesses  along  with  the  strengths  of 
the  Administration. 

It  needed  no  publisher’s  claim  that 
Robert  Donovan  was  unfettered  in  his 
writing.  He  has  chosen  his  detail  and 
quoted  anecdotes  with  so  single  an  eye 
to  their  journalistic  values  that  the  most 
pungent  of  them  brought  anguished 
howls  from  their  targets — the  Brickers 
and  McCarthys  whose  denunciation  of 
Mr.  Donovan’s  sources  certainly  embar¬ 
rassed  the  Administration.  They  also  ad¬ 
vertised  the  book. 

Before  the  first  reviews  were  out,  the 
book  was  in  the  Washington  dispatches, 
which  emphasized  certain  unprecedented 
circumstances  about  its  sources.  That  con¬ 
fidential  records  of  the  Administration  had 


Administration 

M.  Lyons 

been  opened  to  the  author.  That  these 
included  a  transcript  of  Cabinet  meetings, 
a  record  which  no  earlier  Administration 
ever  kept.  That  such  Cabinet  and  staff 
conversations  included  such  tidbits  as  the 
President  declaring  “I  will  not  get  into 
the  gutter  with  that  guy”  [McCarthy]  and 
Civil  Service  Commissioner  Philip  Young 
making  the  wistful  suggestion  of  dropping 
a  few  small  bombs  on  Senator  Bricker 
and  cohorts.  These  edged  items  brought 
the  angry  retorts  in  the  Senate  and  the 
silly  threats  of  investigation.  They  also  con¬ 
jure  up  a  picture  of  a  curiously  insensi¬ 
tive  direction  of  this  Administration,  dra¬ 
matically  illustrated  by  putting  the  most 
confidential  and  sensitive  discussions  of 
the  Cabinet  on  the  record.  This  of  course 
meant  that  there  could  be  no  confidential 
or  realistic  discussion  of  the  inner  strategy 
of  the  Executive  heads,  and  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  few  irrepressible  slips  that 
Donovan’s  hawk  eye  has  seized  upon, 
there  evidently  was  none.  Cabinet  discus¬ 
sions  consisted  chiefly  of  exhortations  by 
the  President,  which  could  just  as  well 
have  been  stated  at  his  press  conferences, 
and  very  often  were,  and  such  fatuous  and 
platitudinous  responses  by  the  Secretaries 
as  suggested  that  maybe  that  famous  tele¬ 
vised  Cabinet  meeting  of  1954  wasn’t  re¬ 
hearsed  after  all.  The  others  sound  as 
though  it  could  have  been  a  fair  sample. 

The  other  most  titillating  “news”  in 
pre-publication  reports  of  the  book  ex¬ 
pressed  the  prevailing  suspicion  of  the 
correspondents  that  Sherman  Adams  was 
its  inspiration.  His  approval  would  have 
been  indispensable  to  accessibility  of  the 
record.  Internal  evidence  of  the  book 
strongly  supports  this  view.  For  Adams, 
a  “mystery  man”  in  Washington,  and  a 
key  figure  in  the  Administration,  is  less 
revealed  in  this  inside  story  than  any 
other  major  character.  Either  Mr.  Dono¬ 
van  understood  him  as  litde  as  his  col¬ 
leagues,  or  else  he  held  his  hand  in  the 
matter  of  his  chief  source,  to  whom,  if  to 
anyone,  he  has  some  professional  obliga¬ 
tion.  If  so,  it  is  understandable  and  takes 
nothing  away  from  Mr.  Donovan’s  mas¬ 
terful  handling  of  the  massive  material 
that  Adams  or  somebody  opened  to  him. 


His  other  restraints  are  ascribable  to  the 
self-imposed  limitations  that  the  very  dis¬ 
cipline  of  long  journalistic  practice  tends 
to  impose  on  its  votaries. 

Thus  Mr.  Donovan  withholds  his  own 
appraisal  of  events,  as  in  the  handling  of 
McCarthy,  in  the  whole  massive  mystique 
of  the  “security  issue”  and  other  equivocal 
situations  where  the  reader  would  have 
welcomed  the  author’s  informed  judg¬ 
ment,  though  he  has  no  claim  on  it,  and 
is  wholly  entided  to  the  intellectual  expe¬ 
rience  of  adding  things  up  for  himself. 
This  addidon  will  yield  diffierent  results 
to  the  partisans  and  their  opponents. 

The  high  objectivity  of  Mr.  Donovan’s 
report  is  the  more  notable  from  the  known 
background  of  the  project.  An  adminis¬ 
trative  insider  conceived  the  book  as  a 
stroke  of  political  psychological  warfare. 
He  was  sufficiendy  infatuated  with  the 
virtues  of  the  Administration  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  its  complete  revelation  would 
delight  the  electorate.  He  may  have  been 
right.  It  was  offered  first  and  very  natur¬ 
ally  to  Roscoe  Drummond,  a  convinced 
Eisenhower  Republican  columnist  and 
chief  political  correspondent  of  the 
staunchly  Republican  New  York  Herald 
Tribune.  Certainly  propitious  auspices. 
Drummond  turned  it  over  to  his  colleague 
who  could  more  readily  secure  the  time 
for  the  big  job. 

His  reporter’s  instinct  lifted  the  book 
beyond  its  original  design.  He  has  used 
the  inside  stuff  to  illuminate  the  larger 
story  of  the  impact  of  this  Administration 
upon  the  major  issues  of  its  four-year  span. 

More  important  than  the  gleanings  of 
the  confidential  record  is  the  informed 
development  of  the  total  record.  Ninety 
per  cent  of  it  was  already  in  the  public 
domain  and  the  rest  could  have  been  con- 
fidendy  surmised  by  any  of  a  number  of 
equally  informed  Washington  reporters. 
Mr.  Donovan  has  given  precision  to  some 
of  these  surmises,  while  he  buttoned  up 
the  inside  with  the  outside  record  to  relate 
what  happened  to  how  it  happened. 

So  far  as  the  inside  record  adds  light 
to  the  record,  it  serves  to  emphasize  the 
“moderation”  of  the  President’s  influence 
on  events.  This  is  the  consistent  key  to  his 
attitude.  It  is  more  an  attitude  than  a 
direction.  It  is  an  attitude  that  he  is 
constandy  urging  on  his  associates.  Very 
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often  he  seems  to  contribute  little  more. 
TTiere  is  little  follow-through.  This  would 
have  been  devastatingly  demonstrated  had 
the  book  been  able  to  cover  the  series  of 
Administration  failures  in  the  last  bleak 
weeks  of  the  1956  session  of  Congress  to 
win  its  professed  desires  on  school  aid,  on 
civil  rights,  on  the  dimensions  sought  for 
public  housing,  and  the  size  of  funds  it 
had  insisted  was  essential  in  foreign  aid. 
This  period  was  after  the  book  was  on 
the  press.  It  was  also  the  period  of  Mr. 
Dulles’  agonizing  indecision  after  the  rest 
of  the  world  had  recognized  the  strategic 
nature  of  the  revised  Soviet  policy.  Chair¬ 
man  Hall  may  well  rejoice  that  the  book 
was  finished  before  the  record  of  these 
final  snafus  was  in. 

In  journalistic  perspective  at  this  late 
date,  such  general  observations  come  first 
to  mind.  The  reader  will  have  found  his 
own  details  in  the  narrative. 

Donovan  show«  that  it  was  Mr.  Dulles 
who  discovered  and  persuaded  Ike  of  the 
danger  of  the  Bricker  Amendment.  Re- 
sistence  to  this  encroachment  on  the  Pres¬ 
idential  power  is  the  single  most  consis¬ 
tent  line  of  policy.  With  the  Presidency 
as  his  client.  Lawyer  Dulles  was  an  able 
and  indefatigable  defense  attorney.  The 
simultaneous  attack  on  his  own  Depart¬ 
ment  seems  never  to  have  bothered  him 
at  all.  It  was  infiltrated  in  strategic  places 
by  agents  of  McCarthy  and  Bridges,  and 
from  the  inside  these  equally  implacable 
enemies  of  the  central  policy  and  attitude 
of  the  Administration  carried  out  their 
destruction  unhalted  and  almost  unre¬ 
sisted. 

Indeed,  Dulles’  primary  foreign  policy 
throughout  was  the  appeasement  of  the 
diehard  right  wing  of  his  party.  NATO 
and  Formosa  appear  only  as  the  pawns 
and  chessboard  of  this  political  objective. 
Dulles  at  no  time  shows  any  concern  that 
McCarthy  is  destroying  the  U.  S.  Infor¬ 
mation  Service  in  his  State  Department, 
driving  the  ablest  people  out  and  un¬ 
leashing  abroad  the  Gold  Dust  Twins  of 
Cohn  and  Schine  with  their  library  purges 
as  symbols  to  the  world  of  American’s 
attitude  toward,  freedom  and  the  dignity 
of  the  individual. 

The  notorious  failure  of  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  to  cope  with  McCarthy  appears 
as  a  compound  of  Eisenhower’s  repug¬ 
nance  and  a  callous  determination  to  get 


along  with  Congress  at  any  cost.  This 
phase  of  the  Administration  needs  to  be 
illumined  by  a  companion  reading  of 
Martin  Merson’s  The  Private  Diary  of  a 
Public  Servant  (Macmillan,  $350)  to 
understand  the  frustration  and  defeat  and 
despair  of  the  loyalest  Eisenhower  aides 
who  had  to  work  at  the  operation  level 
in  this  period  of  1953.  The  insensitive 
attitude  of  the  Administration  on  this 
and  the  related  “security”  issue  seems  to 
center  on  Sherman  Adams.  There  was  no 
“strategy”  ever  to  deal  with  the  destruc¬ 
tion  McCarthy  wrought.  It  ended  only 
when  the  public  was  bored  and  the 
Democrats  took  over  control  of  Congress. 
The  public  record  is  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  President  was  never  well  in¬ 
formed  by  his  staff  on  the  key  security 
cases,  of  Ladej  inski  for  a  lurid  example, 
and  of  the  abuses  that  Harry  Cain  was 
unable  to  carry  past  the  barrier  of  Sher¬ 
man  Adams,  who  lectured  him  for  not 
acting  as  a  good  “team”  man  and  keeping 
his  mouth  shut. 

In  the  acute  period  of  the  McCarthy 
and  Bricker  assaults,  Nixon  was  counted 
on,  naturally  enough,  as  liaison  with  the 
Senate  Republicans  where  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  was  weak.  He  evidently  satisfied 
the  President  that  he  was  doing  all  that 
could  be  done,  and  he  was  effective  in 
working  out  the  series  of  attempted  com¬ 
promises  with  Bricker  which  were  finally 
unnecessary  because  a  small  unterrified 
corps  in  the  Senate,  with  no  aid  from 
the  Administration,  refused  to  accept  even 
a  watered  down  amendment.  In  a  book 
about  Eisenhower,  Donovan  does  not  add 
much  to  our  insights  on  Nixon.  One  in¬ 
cident  of  his  insensibility  is  told.  When 
the  security  “numbers  game”  was  under 
Cabinet  discussion,  Nixon  contributed  the 
suggestion  that  the  record  of  the  Informa¬ 
tion  Service  was  poor  as  shown  by  the 
small  number  of  security  firings.  In  short, 
if  they  found  fewer  undesirables  than  in 
other  units,  this  couldn’t  be  because  there 
were  fewer,  but  only  because  they  were 
less  efficient  in  finding  them.  Mr.  Dono¬ 
van’s  reportorial  conscience  prevents  him 
from  minimizing  in  this  period  the  per¬ 
sistent  pressure  of  Leonard  Hall,  the 
patronage  chief,  to  make  more  jobs  for 
deserving  Republicans.  Ike  devoted  several 
Cabinet  meetings  to  the  patronage  ques¬ 
tion.  It  bored  and  annoyed  him  to  have 
to  deal  with  it.  But  he  was  impatient  also 


that  the  departments  were  unable  to  sat¬ 
isfy  the  appetite  of  Mr.  Hall. 

The  President’s  leadership  shows  strong¬ 
est  in  the  recurring  crises  in  foreign  policy, 
whether  these  crises  arose  in  the  Senate 
or  Indochina  or  Formosa  or  Moscow.  We 
knew  that  without  Donovan,  and  it  is 
the  strength  of  Eisenhower’s  claim  to 
public  gratitude.  And  this  is  not  a  fig¬ 
ment  of  the  Republican  press.  It  is  equally 
the  view  of  Ike  in  India.  Donovan  puts 
the  story  in  convenient  shape  for  the 
reader  who  ha4  not  had  the  New  York 
Times’  Review  of  the  Week  to  background 
him  during  these  critical  years.  One  may 
shiver  at  the  possibilities  over  Formosa 
and  Indochina  had  the  equivocations  of 
Dulles  and  the  impulses  of  Nixon  and 
Radford  not  been  checked  by  the  President 
in  time.  But  they  were  checked.  And  if 
the  proclivities  of  Dulles  and  Nixon  to 
make  political  hay  of  these  same  danger¬ 
ous  equivocations  went  unchecked,  that 
is  the  other  side  of  the  coin. 

The  famous  staff  system  is  detailed.  It 
would  be  a  more  impressive  approach  if 
the  problem  of  the  new  government  had 
been  primarily  administrative.  It  was  of 
course  political,  the  kind  of  problems 
least  affected  by  an  organization  chart. 
Every  President  would  have  his  own  sys¬ 
tem.  Even  before  Eisenhower,  liaison  with 
all  parts  of  the  government  had  become 
the  most  essential  function  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  aides.  An  increasing  dependence  on 
experts  in  all  categories,  at  the  President’s 
call,  had  been  developing.  The  Eisenhower 
White  House  corps  added  the  strategic 
function  or  shifted  it  from  the  Budget 
Bureau  into  a  tighter  knit  setup. 

Taking  the  team  as  a  whole — staff,  line 
and  psychological  warfare — the  key  to  its 
play  was  pcJitics  all  the  time.  Its  ef¬ 
fect  shows  through  in  the  politically  es¬ 
sential  matters.  The  education  of  Secre¬ 
tary  Humphrey  to  the  difference  between 
public  and  private  finance  is  more  fully 
developed  in  Sam  Lubell’s  Revolt  of  the 
Moderates.  But  Mr.  Donovan’s  story  suf¬ 
ficiently  shows  the  nature  of  his  sea 
change.  At  the  first  threat  of  a  business 
decline,  the  campaign  slogans  were  laid 
aside  and  the  economists  applied  the  neces¬ 
sary  prescription  to  keep  the  boom  from 
collapse.  The  Treasury  seems  never  to 
have  put  budget  balancing  ahead  of  eco¬ 
nomic  necessities  after  that.  The  tax  yield 
of  the  boom  itself  met  the  enormous 
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increase  in  spending  required  by  the  ex¬ 
panding  economy. 

Secretary  Benson  and  his  farm  problem 
make  the  most  piquant  item  in  the  Eisen¬ 
hower  design.  Benson  epitomized  private 
enterprise.  Subsidy  and  spending  were  not 
only  improvident  but  immoral  to  the 
Mormon  disciple.  Of  all  the  incongruities 
of  politics,  that  Benson  should  be  placed 
in  the  center  of  the  boiling  surplus  issue 
was  the  weirdest.  Agriculture  was  the 
one  segment  of  the  society  that  had  to  be 
helped.  Its  constituency  beyond  all  others 
knew  the  power  of  their  vote.  Poor  Ben¬ 
son.  His  principles  soon  made  him  a 
serious  liability  in  the  uncertain  farm 
states.  They  had  him  surrounded  in  the 
Cabinet,  and  in  the  clutch  Cabinet  col¬ 
leagues  with  more  flexible  principles  con¬ 
trived  compromises  that  left  Benson  only 
the  semantics  of  his  position.  Rigid  price 
supports  were  vetoed,  but  in  the  same 
statement  the  farmers  were  assured  they 
would  get  as  much  under  another  name. 

A  Key  Book 

By  Ed 

AMERICAN  STATE  POLITICS:  AN 
INTRODUCTION  by  V.  O.  Key  Jr., 
Alfred  A.  Knopf  Inc.,  289  pages  and 
index,  $4.50. 

No  need  for  fear  with  this  one.  It’s  not 
an  election-year  vehicle  for  an  opportunistic 
crystal  ball.  This  is  about  state  parties  with 
the  emphasis  on  insight,  not  foresight. 

But  I  should  not  have  been  surprised. 
Professor  Key,  in  my  contacts  with  him  at 
Harvard,  had  no  predilection  for  predic¬ 
tion.  Once,  surrounded  by  high-powered 
analytic  types,  he  was  asked  for  his  view  on 
a  political  future.  “My  record  is  perfect  to 
date,”  he  replied,  “and  I’m  not  going  to 
ruin  it  now.”  I  was  told  later  it’s  almost 
a  total  abstinence. 

His  latest  book,  however,  is  a  sig¬ 
nificant  guidepost  in  our  times.  And  like 
all  good  guideposts,  it’s  ahead  of  the  varia¬ 
tion  of  popular  belief  it  marks.  During 
and  after  FDR’s  reign,  shouts  were  heard 
that  federalism  was  dead,  that  the  states 
were  nothing  but  vestiges  of  another  era, 
that  state  parties  existed  only  for  a  resur¬ 
rection  every  fourth  year. 

But  Professor  Key  is  quick  to  point  out 
that  the  New  Deal  innovations  acted  as  a 
catalyst  on  the  states.  He  shows  that  from 


This  was  the  most  astute  political  coup 
of  our  times.  Whether  the  team  quarter¬ 
back  on  this  shift  was  Ike  or  Brownell 
or  Sherman  Adams  or  some  lesser  genius, 
even  Donovan  does  not  disclose.  But  these 
boys  were  missing  no  tricks  when  the 
cards  were  down. 

As  to  the  rest,  Charles  Wilson’s  charac¬ 
teristics  and  Martin  Durkin’s  ordeal  were 
sufficiendy  familiar.  We  learn  little  more 
about  Dixon-Yates.  Labor  could  remain  a 
secondary  issue  in  the  boom.  Disarmament 
served  to  disarm  Harold  Stassen  undl  al¬ 
most  the  last  chapter,  which  is  beyond  the 
end  of  this  book. 

This  is  a  reporter’s  book.  All  good 
reporters  are  avid  readers  of  politics.  The 
book’s  consumption  by  his  own  profes¬ 
sion  must  be  a  big  factor  in  its  Best 
Seller  rating.  Reporters  may  rejoice  fur¬ 
ther  that  this  is  another  instance  of  a 
reporter’s  capacity  to  handle  current  his¬ 
tory  in  large  dimensions  and  serve  it  up 
as  fresh  as  the  news. 

on  Politics 

Hale 

1922  to  1953  annual  federal  payments  to 
states  increased  about  2500  per  cent. 

“In  truth,”  he  writes,  “the  growth  of 
federal  power  has  served  to  liberate  the 
states  by  making  practicable  state  legisla¬ 
tive  action  earlier  stopped  by  the  fear  of 
loss  of  competitive  position  among  the 
states.  Furthermore,  by  its  utilization  of  the 
states  as  agencies  for  the  administration  of 
such  activities  as  old-age  assistance  and 
unemployment  insurance.  Congress  during 
the  past  two  decades  has  contributed  to  a 
remarkable  growth  in  state  activity.” 

Harvard’s  Trumbull  Professor  of  History 
and  Government  uses  this  as  his  starting 
point.  He  has  established  the  importance 
of  his  subject.  Now  he  proceeds  to  analyze 
the  political  working  of  the  state  ma¬ 
chinery  through  carefully  selected  statis¬ 
tics.  Professor  Key  is  adept  at  presenting 
his  statistics  in  text,  but  I’m  frank  to 
admit  many  of  his  diagrams  left  me  un¬ 
enlightened. 

With  equal  statistical  fervor  he  busts 
myths  and  buttresses  cliches.  But  these 
are  only  the  sidebar  stuff.  His  real  task  is 
with  the  frustration  of  “popular  decision” 
by  such  diverse  maneuvers  as  the  separa¬ 
tion  of  powers,  the  gerrymander,  the  di¬ 


rect  primary  and  multiple  elective  officers. 
But  throughout  the  discussion  weaves  a 
thread  that  is  akin  to  a  cause.  And  it’s  this: 
Professor  Key  holds  out  hope  for  an  ef 
fective  state  party  system  through  the  de 
velopment  of  better  leadership. 

“Yet,”  he  writes,  “if  there  is  to  be  a 
reconstruction  of  party  in  the  government 
of  the  American  states,  it  will  need  to  be 
accompanied  by  a  reorientation  in  popular 
thought  about  party  politicians.  That  popu¬ 
lar  theory  of  belittlement  and  condemna¬ 
tion  which  reached  its  full  flowering  in 
the  Progressive  era  aided  in  the  disintegra¬ 
tion  of  political  organization  and  forced 
the  retreat  of  most  of  the  remnants  of 
organized  politics  into  the  back  room.” 

Professor  Key  also  chides  “those  good 
people  who  have  discouraged  partisanship 
as  civic  wickedness  and  have  caused  the 
diversion  of  vast  quantities  of  social  energy 
from  party  channds  to  nonpartisan  activity 
or  simply  to  inaction.” 

There’s  a  good  deal  of  truth  here.  It’s 
time  virtue  aloof  climbed  into  the  political 
ring. 

This  book  is  packed  with  interesting 
data,  sidelights  and  comments.  It  b,  how¬ 
ever,  one  of  the  most  difficult  ones  to  take 
comments  out  of  context.  You’d  have  the 
same  feeling  if  you  attempted  to  extricate 
the  bottom  can  from  a  supermarket  display 
pyramid.  But  one  more  won’t  hurt.  The 
comment  is  of  special  interest  to  newsmen 
and  on  a  subject  I’d  like  to  see  Professor 
Key  elaborate  on  in  a  future  Nieman 
Reports.  It’s  this: 

“Yet  most  questions  that  stote  govern¬ 
ments  decide  are,  in  fact,  questions  of 
which  few  people  indeed  are  aware.  Even 
questions  that  more  or  less  directly  affect 
the  welfare  of  the  mass  of  the  citizenry 
may  be  fought  out  between  the  immedi¬ 
ately  affected  interests  with  little  public 
attention,  so  completely  blanketed  out  of 
the  media  of  communication  are  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  the  statehouse.  The  more  effectively 
each  of  the  competing  corps  of  political 
leadership  is  bound  together  for  common 
action  and  mutual  defense,  presumably  the 
greater  is  its  capacity  to  maintain  for  their 
members  a  degree  of  independence  from 
those  immediately  concerned  with  public 
questions.  In  a  sense  a  state  government — 
executive,  legislators,  and  other  influentials 
— ^much  of  the  time  functions  as  a  jury 
to  settle  disputes  between  powerful  con¬ 
testants  over  questions  which  may  affect 
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the  public  but  of  which  most  people  are 
scarcely  aware,” 

Professor  Key  doesn’t  duck  away  from 
remedies,  although  they  are  sometimes 
conventional  ones — honest  reappxirtion- 
ment  and  the  like.  However,  his  real  cure 
and  central  thesis,  which  certainly  is  not 
conventional,  is  general  strengthening  of 
the  party  system  in  the  states — especially 
the  minority  party.  The  professor’s  finaJ 
sentence,  I  will  adopt  for  mine;  I  think  it’s 
a  good  one: 

“The  evangel  who  wishes  to  strengthen 
states  in  the  governing  process  needs  to 
work  out  ways  and  means  to  bring  to  the 
service  of  party  a  larger  share  of  the  ener¬ 
gies  and  abi’'ties  of  the  potential  resources 
of  leadership.” 

Ed  Hale  of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News 
was  a  Nieman  Fellow  last  year. 

Newspaper  Law 

LEGAL  CONTROL  OF  THE  PRESS 
by  Frank  Thayer,  (3d  edition)  Founda¬ 
tion  Press,  Brooklyn.  749  pp.  $6.50. 

This  is  the  1956  revision  of  Prof. 
TTiayer’s  case  book  on  newspaper  law.  He 
is  a  lawyer  as  well  as  professor  of  journal¬ 
ism  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  The 
present  edition  is  recent  enough  to  include 
the  Jelke  case  in  New  York,  the  anti¬ 
trust  prosecution  of  the  Kansas  City  Star 
and  current  press  agitation  about  secrecy 
in  government. 

The  whole  area  of  newspaper  law  is 
documented  by  the  applicable  cases:  privi¬ 
lege,  libel,  contempt,  rights  of  the  press, 
fair  comment,  privacy,  copyright,  regula¬ 
tion  of  advertising,  even  second  class  mail¬ 
ing  regulations.  New  problems  of  broad¬ 
cast  defamation  are  included. 

Some  of  the  most  comprehensive  and 
useful  sections  are  on  libel  and  contempt. 
The  rights  of  the  press  are  thoroughly  set 
forth.  It  takes  very  little  space  to  deal  with 
what  Prof.  Thayer  calls  the  meager  law 
on  the  right  of  privacy. 

The  book  is  very  conveniently  organized. 
All  cases  are  listed  both  alphabetically  and 
by  subjert.  Each  subject  is  developed  his¬ 
torically,  ending  with  the  most  recent  de¬ 
cisions. 

The  limitations  of  the  book  are  perhaps 
more  fairly  described  as  the  limitations  of 
the  law.  Has  Senator  Eastland  any  right 
to  haul  up  New  York  Times  reporters  to 


inquire  about  their  politics  and  past?  Has 
Congressman  Walter  any  right  to  demand 
to  know  of  an  author  of  a  study  of  black¬ 
listing  in  the  entertainment  world  what  his 
purpose  was?  Had  Sen.  McCarthy  any 
right  examining  the  editor  of  the  New 
York  Post?  These  issues  have  not  gone  to 
court,  so  Prof.  Thayer  has  no  cases  on 
them.  The  Walter  hearing  of  course  is 
too  recent  anyway.  The  editor  of  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  needed  no  casebook 
when  he  declined  an  “invitation”  to  tell 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  the 
sources  of  an  editorial  on  atomic  power 
development. 

“The  Post-Dispatch  believes  it  would 
be  a  profound  disservice  to  the  freedom  of 
the  press  as  guaranteed  by  the  First 
Amendment  for  an  editorial  representative 
of  this  newspaper  to  permit  himself  to  be 
questioned  by  a  committee  of  Congress 
concerning  an  editorial  .  .  .  He  would  be 
submitting  to  abridgment  of  freedom  of 
the  press,”  wired  Irving  Dillard.  The 
chairman  immediately  said  he  was  within 
his  rights.  So  there  will  be  no  “case”  on 
that.  It  is  by  such  unterrified  stands  of 
vigilant  editors  that  the  rights  of  the  press 
are  sustained  and  freedoms  upheld.  It  was 
invigorating  to  see,  and  a  sharp  reminder 
of  how  all  too  rare  in  recent  years  have 
been  such  instances  of  vigorous  refusal  of 
the  press  to  be  pushed  around  by  officials. 

But  that  is  not  to  deprecate  a  valuable 
volume.  Prof.  Thayer’s  book  can  serve 
two  purposes.  It  is  a  whole  course  in  news¬ 
paper  law  for  the  neophyte,  and  a  ready 
reference  for  the  editor’s  desk. 

— Louis  M.  Lyons 

Hoke  Norris’  Novel 

By  Sheila  M.  King 

ALL  THE  KINGDOMS  OF  EARTH: 

By  Hoke  Norris.  Simon  and  Schuster, 

1956.  249  pp.  $3.50. 

Here  is  an  exciting  first  novel.  The  story 
of  poor  Negroes  in  Crooked  Creek,  North 
Carolina,  their  sufferings  and  endurance, 
it  is  a  triumph  of  masterful  schematic 
drawing. 

In  reading  the  book,  an  acquaintance 
with  the  Bible  is  helpful,  since  the  lives  of 
the  Sykes  family  and  their  friends  parallel 
many  of  its  stories — from  the  first  chapter, 
headed  by  the  opening  words  of  Genesis, 
to  the  last,  beginning  with  a  bit  of  Job. 


The  wheel  comes  full  circle.  The  story 
begins  with  a  Hood  and  ends,  after  crop 
failures,  sickness,  death,  and  troubles  with 
the  whites,  with  a  partial  answer  to  racial 
and  all  human  problems,  “Then  the  Lord 
answered  Job  out  of  the  whirlwind,  .  .  .” 
The  novel  seems  to  be  the  Old  Testament 
crystallized  in  microcosm. 

Mr.  Norris,  a  Nieman  Fellow  of  1950- 
51,  who  has  lived  and  worked  in  the  South, 
is  not  so  presumptuous  as  to  give  simple 
answers  to  the  problems  of  such  Southern 
Negroes  as  these:  he  poses  the  difficulties, 
but  only  in  the  credible  ways  they  develop 
in  everyday  lives — a  much  more  believable 
presentation  than  most  non-fictitious  ha¬ 
rangues  on  the  subject. 

One  of  the  major  themes  of  the  novel  is 
summed  up  in  the  words  of  the  spiritual 
leader  of  Crooked  Creek,  Preacher  Pres¬ 
cott: 

Well,  now,  and  maybe  you  think  you 
ain’t  free.  .  .  .  We  got  stand  fast  at  the 
place  we  come  to  in  our  long  pilgrimage 
from  the  darkness  toward  the  light — 
stand  fast,  and  more  forward  when  we 
can.  .  .  .Freedom  ain’t  a  thing.  .  .  . 
Freedom’s  a  thought — freedom’s  a  way 
of  thinkin.  Every  man  is  free  as  he  let 
hisself  be.  .  ,  .  We  got  a  thing  in  us 
that  is  our  very  own.  We  free  long’s 
we  don’t  let  nobody  or  nothin  touch 
that.  .  .  .  No  matter  what  they  do  with 
our  bodies — no  matter  what  they  tear 
down  and  burn  and  trample  on — if  we 
keep  that  free,  we  is  free. 

.  .  .  Everybody  got  find  their  own 
freedom.  Everybody  got  lead  their  own 
selves  outen  the  wilderness.  It’s  up  to 
every  last  one  of  us,  alone,  what  we  do 
tonight,  and  how  we  feel  tonight — next 
year — forever.  Can’t  nobody  decide  for 
nobody  else. 

Out  of  the  darkness  into  the  light  (the 
book  is  richly  symbolic,  from  obvious  to 
deeper  levels) — there  is  hope  and  warm 
affirmation  to  the  challenge  of  living  in 
these  people  and  their  lives.  The  reader 
cares  about  them. 

The  richness  of  the  book  derives  from 
its  many  Biblical  parallels.  It  seems  to  be 
a  parable  in  itself;  it  is  a  modern  problem 
drawn  with  Biblical  symbolism.  So  it 
shows  the  continuity  of  such  problems, 
from  the  first  to  the  present  “kingdoms  of 
earth.”  And  there  are  generations  of  fam¬ 
ilies  in  this  book. 

These  people  achieve  a  kind  of  triumph 
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over  their  misfortunes.  Miss  Mary  says: 
“The  big  thing  is,  honey,  the  livin  just 
got  keep  on  livin,  no  matter  what.  Got 
keep  on  feedin  the  stock,  and  plowin  the 
fields,  takin  in  the  harvest,  lovin,  havin 
children.  .  .  There  is  a  cyclic,  as  well 
as  organic,  progress  both  to  the  story  and 
to  the  author’s  organization. 

The  author  has  thus  attempted  a  great 
deal,  with  a  finely  spun  web  of  suggested 
meanings  surrounding  the  core.  For  the 
most  part  he  has  succeeded.  The  Biblical 
symbolism,  while  perhaps  on  occasion  a 
litde  forced,  pervades  the  final  note  of  tran¬ 
quility.  There  is  great  sensitivity  and 
beauty  to  the  whole — an  achievement  few 
authors  can  manage  to  maintain  through¬ 
out  a  novel.  Mr.  Norris  has  succeeded  in 
writing  a  book  of  literary,  as  well  as  cur¬ 
rent  social  interest. 


Mrs.  King  began  studying  the  novel 
at  Radclifle.  She  was  on  the  editorial  staff 
of  Pageant  magazine  in  1954-5. 


Nieman  Notes 


1939 

Edwin  A.  Lahey,  chief  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau  of  the  Knight  papers,  served  on 
the  “Meet  the  Press”  panel  Sept.  2,  to  in¬ 
terview  Secretary  of  Labor  Mitchell. 

1941 

William  B.  Dickinson  was  appointed 
assistant  managing  editor  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Bulletin  in  August.  He  had  beer 
news  editor,  and  earlier  was  chief  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  after  serving  as  war 
correspondent  in  the  Pacific  during  World 
War  11. 

1941 

LoweU  M.  Limpus  has  been  given 
charge  of  a  new  project  of  the  New  York 
Daily  News.  The  paper,  in  a  joint  ar¬ 
rangement  with  New  York  University,  is 
to  produce  a  series  of  specially  illustrated 
annual  guide  books  of  New  York  City. 
The  university  is  to  do  the  historical  re¬ 
search,  the  paper  to  provide  the  illustra¬ 
tions;  the  university  press  will  publish  and 
the  paper  will  distribute  the  guide  books. 
The  first  is  due  out  in  May.  Lowell  says 
he  expects  to  have  1,500  to  2,000  pictures 
in  it. 

Harry  Montgomery,  assistant  general 
manager  of  the  Associated  Press  shared  a 


panel  with  Gil  Purcell,  general  manager  of 
the  Canadian  Press  at  a  conference  on 
communications  at  the  Institute  of  Cana¬ 
dian  Affairs,  University  of  Rochester,  Aug. 
29.  Louis  M.  Lyons  of  the  Nieman  Foun¬ 
dation  was  moderator.  On  Aug.  30  Lyons 
and  Montgomery  were  guests  of  the  Nie¬ 
man  Fellows  in  Rochester  and  the  editors 
of  the  Rochester  newspapers  at  a  dinner. 
The  other  Nieman  Fellows  attending  were 
Ed  Hale  of  the  Buffalo  News  and  John 
Dougherty,  Calvin  Mayne  and  Harold 
Schmeck  of  the  Rochester  Times-Union. 

Volta  Torrey  resigned  from  the  editor¬ 
ship  of  Popular  Science  this  summer  and 
has  joined  the  public  relations  staff  of 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  as 
director  of  television. 

1945 

The  Littleton  (Colo.)  Independent  ob¬ 
served  the  30th  anniversary  of  Houstoun 
Waring’s  editorship  with  a  reception,  Sep¬ 
tember  7. 

1945 

A.  B.  (Bud)  Guthrie,  Jr.,  finished  an¬ 
other  novel,  the  third  in  his  series  {The 
Big  The  Way  West),  and  then  went 
to  the  Broad  Loaf  Writers  Conference  to 
lend  a  hand  with  the  staff  work.  He  gave 
a  series  on  “Why  I  Like  the  West.” 

1948 

Mrs.  Lewis  Foxhall  (Lois  Sagar)  has 
completed  a  story  book  for  children  at  her 
home  in  Austin,  Texas. 

1949 

Professor  Lawrence  G.  Weiss  of  the 
University  of  Colorado  Journalism  School 
spent  the  Sununer  as  an  editorial  writer  on 
the  Denver  Post,  where  his  colleagues  in¬ 
cluded  three  other  Nieman  Fellows,  man¬ 
aging  editor  Mort  Stern,  and  staff  writers 
Donald  Zylstra  and  Robert  Hansen. 

1950 

Elizabeth  and  John  Hulteng  announce 
the  birth  of  a  son,  Richard  John,  their  third 
child,  this  August.  His  father  is  associate 
professor  of  journalism  at  the  University 
of  Oregon. 

1952 

John  L.  Steele  of  the  Time-Life  Wash¬ 
ington  Bureau  was  one  of  the  interviewers 
on  the  “Face  the  Nation”  program  of  CBS 
on  August  5. 


1953 

Ross  Sayers,  chief  reporter  of  the  Auck¬ 
land  Star,  was  chosen  by  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  secretariat  to  represent  New  Zealand 
at  a  U.  N.  international  news  personnel 
seminar  at  Geneva,  July  23  to  August  8. 

1955 

Arch  Parsons  has  had  a  hot  assignment 
for  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  in  the 
Middle  East.  He  has  been  in  Israel,  on 
Cyprus,  and  at  Cairo  for  the  Suez  crisis. 
He  participated  in  a  press  conference  with 
Nasser  that  was  broadcast  over  NBC  out¬ 
lets  September  5.  Mrs.  Parsons  got  ready 
to  join  her  husband  from  New  York  three 
times  this  Summer,  only  to  find  a  new 
crisis  had  prevented  his  setding  down  in 
any  spot  he  could  call  home. 

1956 

Harry  Press,  staff  writer  on  the  San 
Francisco  News,  returned  from  Harvard 
to  find  himself  assistant  city  editor.  But  he 
sends  clippings  to  prove  that  he  still  gets  in 
some  writing. 

Ed  Hale  was  appointed  assistant  city 
editor  on  the  Buffalo  News  on  his  return 
but  persuaded  the  office  to  let  him  switch 
back  to  reporter  to  write  all  the  news 
stories  he’d  been  storing  up  for  himself. 

Richard  L.  Harwood  was  assigned  to 
the  conventions  staff  of  the  Louisville 
Times. 

H.  Y.  Sharada  Prasad  spent  two  months 
in  a  thorough  tour  of  the  United  States 
before  returning  in  mid-Summer  to  Bom¬ 
bay,  via  Europe. 

Hisashi  Maeda,  his  wife  and  small  son, 
took  a  bus  trip  across  the  coimtry,  and  vis¬ 
ited  Don  Sterling  in  Portland  before  taking 
ship  at  Seatde  for  Maeda’s  return  to 
Asahi  Shimbun  in  Tokyo. 


At  The  Convention 

Molt  Stem,  managing  editor  of  the 
Denver  Post,  reported  on  Denver’s  reaction 
to  the  convention  on  the  NBC  cross  coun¬ 
try  caucus,  Aug.  22. 

Cambridge  spotters  saw  Robert  E.  Lee 
of  the  Bidder  papers  and  John  L.  Steele  of 
Time,  Inc.  on  the  floor  of  the  Democratic 
Convention. 
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John  M.  Harrison  of  the  editorial  page 
of  the  Toledo  Blade  and  his  wife,  Shirley, 
got  to  the  Democratic  Ck)nvention.  “Saw 
Sam  Beer  dashing  about  madly  during  the 
fight  on  civil  rights  but  no  chance  to  talk 
to  him.  It  seems  as  if  you’re  constantly 
on  the  go  and  never  getting  anywhere, 
but  it’s  so  much  fun  doing  it.” 

One  of  the  hardest  working  operators  at 
the  Democratic  National  Convention  was 
Richard  J.  Wallace,  executive  assistant  to 
Senator  Kefauver.  Dick  was  one  of  the 
Kefauver  floor  managers  in  the  exciting 
session  that  nominated  his  boss  for  vice 
president . 

Harry  Ashmore,  on  leave  from  his  ed¬ 
itorship  of  the  Arl{ansas  Gazette,  was  at 
Stevenson’s  headquarters  through  the  con¬ 
vention.  Richard  Harkness,  on  ABC,  de¬ 
scribed  one  moment  of  Ashmore’s  vigil. 
When  the  roll  call  reached  Pennsylvania, 
Harry  stuck  his  head  in  Stevenson’s  door 
and  said:  “You’re  in.”  Stevenson  looked 
up  from  working  on  his  acceptance  speech, 
grinned  “Shut  up”  and  went  back  to  his 
writing. 

Louis  M.  Lyons  claims  to  be  the  Erst 
Nieman  Fellow  to  have  a  son  assigned  to 
a  Presidential  campaign.  Richard  L.  Ly¬ 
ons  was  one  of  the  four  Washington  Post 
staffers  covering  both  conventions.  Then 
he  was  assigned  to  Vice  President  Nixon’s 
campaign.  On  a  side  trip  to  the  State  of 
Washington  for  a  story  on  the  senatorial 
campaign,  he  enjoyed  the  hospitality  of 
Ed  and  Jo  Guthman  of  the  SeattleT/mer. 


No  Boat  to  China 

In  refusing  permission  to  visit  China  to 
fifteen  American  journalists  who  had  been 
offered  visas  by  the  Peking  government, 
the  State  Department  has  behaved  clum¬ 
sily  and  with  short  sight.  Its  explanation 
for  the  refusal  was  that  this  kind  of  con¬ 
tact  is  impossible  as  long  as  the  two  gov¬ 
ernments  have  no  diplomatic  relations  and 
Americans  are  held  in  Chinese  prisons  as 
political  hostages.  There  would  be  sub¬ 
stance  in  this  argument  if  Peking  had 
hand-picked  a  group  of  fellow-travellers  on 
whom  it  could  rely  to  ask  no  awkward 
questions  and  to  take  home  uncritical  re¬ 
ports.  But  this  is  a  group  of  responsible 
journalists,  whose  reports  would  doubdess 
be  as  searching  and  frank  as  those  of  their 
colleagues  who  have  done  such  a  good  job 
in  Russia  and  Eastern  Europe  since  those 


areas  became  more  accessible. 

It  is  not  merely  that  this  official  rigidity 
offers  the  communist  propaganda  machine 
an  easy  target;  there  are  times  when  that 
risk  has  to  be  faced  if  principles  are  to  be 
maintained.  But  in  this  case  it  is  not  at 
all  clear  what  principle  is  endangered. 
Newspapermen  are  less  likely  to  be  bam¬ 
boozled  than  almost  any  other  category  of 
visitor;  their  training  makes  them  temper¬ 
amentally  resistant  to  propaganda,  and 
these  visitors  to  China  would  undoubtedly 
give  their  hosts  an  anxious  time  fending 
off  questions  about  political  police,  slave 
labour — and  American  prisoners.  If  they 
got  evasive  answers,  they  would  hardly  be 
likely  to  pull  any  punches  in  their  des¬ 
patches.  Would  not  approval  of  their 
journey  be  a  sensible  means  of  stepping  up 
the  pressure  on  Peking  to  set  its  hostages 
free,  and  of  giving  its  litde  Stalins  the 
healthy  shock  of  confronting  men  who 
take  no  glib  slogans  for  an  answer  where 
the  essentials  of  freedom  are  concerned? 
The  chorus  of  protest  in  the  American 
press  seems  amply  justified. 

— The  Economist,  Aug.  8 


Press  and  Pressure 

Shortly  before  Congress  adjourned  for 
the  summer,  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  dropped  its  inquiry  into  ed¬ 
itorial  opinions  on  atomic  energy.  Congres¬ 
sional  inquiries  are  a  well-established  and 
important  part  of  the  American  system. 
But  they  can  be  abused,  as  Senator  Mc¬ 
Carthy  and  others  have  demonstrated.  The 
intentions  of  the  House  Committee  on 
this  occasion  might  have  appeared  inno¬ 
cent;  the  committee  was  considering  sup¬ 
plementary  appropriations  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  and  it  could  reason¬ 
ably  be  represented  as  seeking  outside 
opinions.  The  “St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,” 
however,  took  a  different  view.  It  was  in¬ 
vited  to  send  its  editor  or  his  representative 
to  answer  questions  about  a  leading  article 
in  which  it  had  said  that  Congress  was  re¬ 
appraising  “an  atomic-power  policy  that 
has  collapsed.”  It  refused.  As  it  ex¬ 
plained,  the  consequences  of  agreeing  to  tes¬ 
tify  “could  be  far-reaching  and  ominous.” 
The  committee,  of  course,  had  other  au¬ 
thorities  to  give  it  information — including 
the  chairman  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
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mission,  who  heartily  disagreed  with  the 
views  of  the  “Post-Dispatch.”  Its  invita¬ 
tion  was  not  so  blatant  as  Mr.  McCarthy’s 
to  Mr.  Wechsler  of  the  “New  York  Post,” 
and  it  has  wisely  decided  not  to  use  its 
powers  to  force  an  inquiry.  But  the  “Post- 
Dispatch”  deserves  praise  for  its  firm 
answer.  It  has  given  other  newspapers 
the  proper  lead. 

— Manchester  Guardian,  Aug.  6 


Self-Critique 

The  hearts  of  the  nation  go  out  to  the 
New  York  parents  whose  vigil  has  been 
ended  by  the  apprehension  of  the  kidnaper 
of  their  infant  son  and  the  discovery  of  the 
child’s  body.  There  are  others  besides  the 
kidnaper  who  have  been  culpable  in  this 
sorry  affair,  and  representatives  of  the  press 
are  among  them. 

The  mother  of  the  child  cried  out  in  an¬ 
guish  in  the  first  days  of  his  disappearance 
when  she  was  besieged  by  reporters  and 
photographers.  There  is  reason  to  believe, 
from  the  tale  of  the  accused  kidnaper,  that 
he  was  driven  to  desperation  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  an  army  of  newspapermen  around 
the  stricken  home. 

A  few  years  ago  the  co-operation  of  the 
press  aided  in  the  return  to  his  family  un¬ 
harmed  of  a  San  Francisco  businessman 
after  he  had  been  abducted  and  held  for 
ransom.  There  was  a  question  then  and 
there  remains  a  question  on  the  advisabil¬ 
ity  of  so  manipulating  the  channels  of  pub¬ 
lic  information.  But  it  cannot  be  blinked; 
the  San  Francisco  man  is  alive,  the  New 
York  child  is  dead. 

The  public  interest  must  be  served.  The 
press  cannot  be  true  to  its  mission  if  it 
diverts  its  attention  to  considerations  that 
should  more  properly  concern  the  clergy, 
or  psychiatrists  or  social  workers.  Its  func¬ 
tion  is  to  tell  what’s  happening  to  people, 
not  to  minister  to  them.  But  there  should 
be  some  soul-searching  among  editors  with 
respect  to  the  Weinberger  case,  as  there 
was  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Lindbergh  kid¬ 
naping  case  two  decades  ago. 

The  press  cannot  avoid  repeating  such 
mistakes  by  ignoring  them.  It  is  a  giant 
that  must  learn  when  and  where  to  tread 
sofdy. 

— Portland  Oregonian,  Aug.  23 
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How  Integration  Worked 
On  One  Newspaper  Staff 


"It  presents  too  many  problems."  "The 
employes  won’t  stand  for  it."  Answers 
such  as  these  sometimes  are  given  by  man¬ 
agements  when  as\ed  why  they  don’t  em¬ 
ploy  qualified  Negroes  and  members  of 
other  minority  groups.  But  the  Human 
Rights  committee  of  the  San  Francisco- 
Oalfland  Guild  got  different  answers 
when,  as  part  of  an  information  program 
among  the  local  membership,  it  ashed  two 
i  people  who  ought  to  hnow  for  an  account 
I  of  their  experiences: 

\ 

\  By  MILBURN  P.  AKERS 

Executive  Editor,  Chicago  Sun-Times 

The  hiring  of  Negroes  did  not  happen 
by  design.  We  had  an  application  one  day 
!  from  a  Negro  named  Fletcher  Martin.  He 
had  a  college  education.  He  had  been  a 
Nieman  fellow.  And  his  experience  and 
^  clips  looked  good.  We  offered  him  a  try¬ 
out  (standard  procedure.)  He  accepted 
I  and  made  good. 

I  Subsequently  we  had  some  upstanding 

j  Negro  youths  apply  for  copyboy  jobs.  At 

the  time  we  needed  copyboys.  So  we  hired 
;  them.  Since  then  we  have  hired  quite  a 

i  few  others,  as  turnover  in  copyboys  is 

fairly  high. 

They  make  good  in  the  same  percentage 
that  other  lads  do.  Some  do;  some  don’t. 
Three  have  done  sufficiently  well  to  win 
advancement  to  the  next  higher  bracket. 

We  haven’t  had  any  particular  design, 
plan,  etc.  We’ve  just  let  nature  take  its 
course,  and  try  to  judge  these  lads  on  the 
same  basis  as  we  judge  others.  If  they 
make  good,  okay,  if  they  don’t,  we  let  them 
go. 

So  far  as  I  know,  no  one  around  here 
is  particularly  interested  in  people’s  race, 
color  or  religion.  We  have  them  all,  I 
think.  So  long  as  they  are  good  news¬ 
papermen;  so  long  as  they  are  industrious, 
able  and  decent  we  aren’t  particularly  in¬ 
terested  in  whether  their  ancestors  came 
over  on  the  Mayflower. 

We  set  high  standards  for  our  employes. 
Those  who  meet  them  and  keep  them  get 
;  and  hold  the  jobs. 


By  FLETCHER  MARTIN 

Chicago  Guild 

Coming  up  from  Louisville,  Ky.,  to 
work  on  the  Sun-Times  as  a  reporter  was 
a  novel  experience.  I  harbored  the  fears 
that  many  small  town  newspaper  people 
have  on  facing  up  to  metropolitan  journal¬ 
ism  for  the  first  time. 

First  voice  I  heard  on  getting  off  the 
elevator  at  the  fourth  floor  was  a  piercing 
scream  for  “copy  boy.”  On  our  small  paper 
at  home,  each  man  was  his  own  copy  boy. 

Strange  thing,  my  first  thought  was 
would  I  have  the  nerve  to  let  my  voice 
sing  out  over  that  huge  room  in  summon¬ 
ing  anybody.  This  thought  wasn’t  fash¬ 
ioned  on  the  idea  that  I  didn’t  have  the 
voice  to  do  so. 

Back  home,  after  completing  a  Nieman 
year  at  Harvard,  I  had  applied  at  the 
Courier-Journal  for  a  job.  Seriously,  the 
executive  editor  told  me  that  as  far  as  his 
feelings  went,  he  would  like  to  have  me. 
But  his  staff  wouldn’t  accept  me  because 
I  was  a  Negro. 

“I  honestly  think  that  they  would  walk 
out,”  he  said. 

On  the  Sun-Times  I  was  to  be  the  first 
Negro  reporter.  A  strange  man  in  a  strange 
town  on  a  strange  newspaper — working 
along  side  strange  people  with  whom  I  had 
had  very  litde  contact. 

Would  they  walk  out? 

Silly  as  it  may  sound,  I  thought  that 
when  I  raised  my  voice  to  sound  off  for  a 
copy  boy,  each  person  would  silence  his 
typewriter  and  look  at  me  in  a  very  un¬ 
seemly  manner.  If  the  copy  person  hesitated 
one  moment,  I  could  see  my  six  feet  two 
shrinking  to  two  feet  six. 

I  thought,  too,  would  I  be  assigned  what 
is  commonly  known  as  “Negro  stories.” 
Would  I  be  considered  expert  on  things 
Negro  simply  because  of  accident  of  birth? 

TTtese  thoughts  flashed  by  in  a  split  sec¬ 
ond  of  time — and  I  wanted  to  go  back 
home  then  and  there. 

And  now  nearly  five  years  later  . . . 

Well,  John  Drieske,  our  political  re¬ 
porter  tells  me  as  quickly  as  he  tells  any¬ 
one  else  a  “Negro  joke”— or  a  “Jewish 


joke”  or  a  joke  in  which  a  Georgia  cracker 
plays  the  leading  role. 

The  Negro  Question  is  no  longer  taboo 
when  I  am  part  of  the  audience. 

Recendy  we  hired  an  editor  off  the 
Jackson  (Miss.)  Daily  News.  I  am  afraid 
that  my  prejudice  showed  more  than  his. 
But  on  the  first  day,  over  mardnis  at  lunch 
dme,  I  realized  that  he  could  have  his 
thoughts  and  I  could  have  mine  and  we 
could  still  be  two  joes  working  and  getdng 
along  on  the  same  newspaper. 

I  am  sure  that  no  one  in  the  news  de¬ 
partment  is  unaware  that  I  am  a  Negro 
— but  as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascer¬ 
tain  they  don’t  seem  mindful  that  they  are 
different. 

My  problem  is  to  turn  out  a  better  sen¬ 
tence  than  the  guy  or  gal  sitdng  next  to 
me.  It’s  something  personal — not  based  on 
anything  except  the  thought  that  “whatever 
he  does  1  can  do  better.” 

“Negro  stories,”  I  found,  weren’t  my 
forte,  because,  happily,  “Colored  Items” 
aren’t  found  in  the  Sun-Times.  I  did  want 
to  cover  the  Emmet  Till  murder  trial,  but 
the  newspaper  sent  its  top  crime  reporter, 
Ray  Brennan. 

But  other  stories — ^all  kinds  of  stories — 
I  cover.  I  get  blessed  out  for  a  loose  lead 
in  the  same  tone  of  voice  and  the  same 
words  as  any  other  man  on  the  staff.  I 
have  the  same  reaction  to  it — an  inner  feel¬ 
ing  known  only  to  the  working  press. 

In  covering  these  stories,  I  get  to  know 
news  sources  and  they  call  me  with  a  tip 
as  readily  as  they  call  the  guy  next  to  me. 

There  is  no  particular  advantage  in  hir¬ 
ing  a  reporter  who  is  a  black  man  unless 
you  believe  that  because  of  his  training, 
temperament  and  ability  he  can  be  an  asset. 
But  the  same  holds  true  for  any  man  who 
is  not  black.  The  main  thing  is,  don’t  hold 
back  on  any  man  because  of  anything  as 
superficial  as  color  or  creed. 

“We  were  in  need  of  a  rewriteman  when 
we  asked  you  to  join  our  staff,”  Milburn 
Akers,  executive  editor,  told  me.  “You 
were  recommended  highly  and  we  didn’t 
care  about  your  race.” 

More  and  more  I  believe  this.  The  peo¬ 
ple  with  whom  I  work  make  me  believe 
it  more  and  more.  They  do  it  simply  by 
treating  me  in  a  manner  as  to  let  me  know 
that  they  don’t  think  I’m  any  better  than 
anybody  else  on  the  fourth  floor. 

— Guild  Reporter,  June  22 
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Analysis  of  the  Soviets 

By  William  M.  Pinkerton 


HOW  THE  SOVIET  SYSTEM  WORKS. 
By  Raymond  A.  Bauer,  Alex  Inkcles 
and  Clyde  Kluckhohn.  Harvard  Press. 
274  pp.  $4.75. 

A  detailed  picture  of  what  life  is  like 
under  the  Soviets — ^as  seen  by  men  and 
women  who  lived  inside  the  system — is 
reported  by  three  scholars  of  the  Russian 
Research  Center  at  Harvard  University. 

They  analyzed  the  attitudes  and  life- 
experiences  of  some  3,000  former  Soviet 
citizens. 

These  former  citizens  of  the  USSR  ex¬ 
press  “intense  hatred”  for  the  people  in 
power  and  for  the  Communist  Party. 

In  the  USSR,  they  lived  in  fear  of  “the 
terror”  of  sudden  arrest  by  secret  police. 
They  resent  the  “politicalization”  of  all  as¬ 
pects  of  life. 

Next  to  the  police  terror,  the  system  of 
collective  farms  is  resented  most,  both 
by  city  dwellers  and  by  peasants.  The 
peasant  is  the  “angry  man”  of  the  system. 
The  manual  workers  share  the  peasants’ 
feelings,  but  are  “less  intense  and  resent¬ 
ful.” 

All  groups  of  the  population  complain 
about  material  conditions  of  life,  and  es¬ 
pecially  the  shortage  of  clothing,  housing 
and  food. 

In  general,  they  like  the  welfare-state 
aspects  of  the  system — health  services,  gov¬ 
ernment  support  of  the  arts  and  public  ed¬ 
ucation — but  they  dislike  the  regime’s  in¬ 
sistence  on  getting  politics  into  the  schools 
and  into  entertainment  media. 

They  are  proud  of  the  industrial  growth 
and  military  strength  of  the  USSR,  and 
accept  the  idea  of  central  control  of  heavy 
industry.  But  they  would  release  the  con¬ 
sumer-goods  industries,  and  the  farms,  to 
provide  initiative. 

For  the  average  citizen  of  the  USSR, 
political  loyalty  to  the  regime  is  “a  strange 
compound  of  apathy,  passive  acceptance 
and  cynicism.” 

This  report  results  from  the  first  large- 
scale  study  of  attitudes  and  life-experiences 
of  Soviet  citizens.  Detailed  questionnaires 
and  extended  interviews  probed  many  as¬ 
pects  of  life  under  the  Soviets.  The  study 
included  about  3,000  former  Soviet  citi¬ 


zens  who  had  left  Russia  during  and  after 
World  War  II.  Most  of  them  were  moved 
out  of  their  homeland  involuntarily  by  the 
Germans  as  prisoners  of  war  or  as  work¬ 
ers.  Such  mass-interview  techniques  are 
not  used,  or  permitted,  inside  the  Soviet. 

The  authors  are  Psychologist  Raymond 
A.  Bauer,  Sociologist  Alex  Inkeles  and 
Anthropologist  Clyde  Kluckhohn.  The 
report  summarizes  the  results  of  studies 
made  by  the  Harvard  Project  on  the  So¬ 
viet  Social  System,  with  the  support  of 
the  U.  S.  Air  Force. 

The  Individual 

What  is  life  like,  for  the  individual  liv¬ 
ing  under  the  Soviet  system? 

The  questioning  turned  up  wide  differ¬ 
ences  between  different  classes  and  occupa¬ 
tions.  In  many  things,  however,  most 
people  in  all  groups  agreed. 

As  a  whole,  “the  emigres  made  an  ex¬ 
traordinarily  large  number  of  complaints 
about  their  lives  in  the  Soviet  Union.  One 
gets  the  impression  that  the  Soviet  popu¬ 
lace  is  quite  dissatisfied,  judged  by  the 
standards  of  most  Western  countries.” 

“Those  whose  balance  sheets  are  weighed 
toward  a  predominance  of  satisfying  ex¬ 
periences  are  largely  the  young  and  the 
well-to-do.” 

“The  mass  of  the  Soviet  population  ap¬ 
pears  to  suffer  rather  uniformly  from  the 
fear  of  punitive  action  by  the  regime  and 
from  resentment  at  the  intensive  polit¬ 
icalization  of  all  areas  of  life.” 

“All  respondents  see  the  more  highly 
placed  and  generally  more  desirable  jobs 
as  most  exposed  to  the  danger  of  political 
arrest.” 

“All  groups  complain  about  material 
conditions.” 

“Manual  groups  (workers)  uniformly 
see  themselves  as  worse  off  than  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  population  (even  though  they 
obviously  constituted  this  majority)  and 
considered  their  material  conditions  to  be 
generally  highly  unsatisfactory. 

“However,  in  regard  to  some  conditions 
— food,  in  particular — a  majority  of  the 
intelligentsia  even  reported  that  they  con¬ 
sidered  their  conditions  satisfactory,  a  con¬ 


siderable  concession  from  a  refugee 
group.” 

“Clothing  is  the  source  of  greatest  com¬ 
plaint,  housing  follows,  and  food  is  last. . . . 
Even  among  the  intellegentsia  a  majority 
of  respondents  complained  that  clothing 
was  inadequate.  .  .  .  The  quality  of  cloth¬ 
ing  was  frequently  suggested  as  a  good 
basis  for  distinguishing  a  Party  member 
from  a  non-Party  member.” 

“The  main  complaint  against  urban 
housing  was  not  so  much  the  actual  crowd¬ 
ing  as  the  resulting  lack  of  privacy.  In  the 
villages,  complaints  tended  to  concentrate 
less  on  lack  of  space  and  more  on  the 
state  of  disrepair  of  the  houses.” 

Food.  “Only  the  privileged  escaped  the 
necessity  of  extreme  economy  in  the  use  of 
food  and  the  resulting  dull  and  uninterest¬ 
ing  diet.” 

“An  informed  guess  ...  is  that  the  ma¬ 
terial  conditions  of  the  Soviet  population 
have  not  improved  appreciably  since  the  | 
late  thirties.”  ■ 

Jobs  I 

“The  work  situation  in  the  Soviet  | 
Union  ranges  from  one  of  frustration  and  1 
dissatisfaction  for  the  manual  groups  to  I 
one  of  gratification  for  the  members  of  f 

the  intelligentsia  and  the  white<ollar  j 

workers.” 

“The  level  of  pay  was  the  strongest  fac-  | 
tor  determining  the  attractiveness  of  a  job.”  | 
But  “the  most  desirable  jobs  were  those  | 
that  paid  the  most  and  were  simultaneously 
dangerous  (politically).”  i 

Intelligentsia  and  white-collar  employees 
generally  were  satisfied  with  their  pay,  j 

liked  their  work  (82  per  cent  of  the  intel-  j 

ligentsia,  74  per  cent  of  the  employees),  = 

and  found  their  working  environment  ^ 

pleasant.  But  they  resented  others  being 
advanced  beyond  them  on  political  j 

grounds.  ’ 

“Refugee  intelligentsia  .  .  .  would  have 
considered  their  day-to-day  existence  sat¬ 
isfactory  and  enjoyable  if  they  had  been  j 

freed  from  the  threat  of  punitive  polit-  j 

ical  action  and  from  excessive  politicaliza¬ 
tion  of  their  lives.” 

Ordinary  workers  and  peasants  (two- 
thirds  of  them)  did  not  enjoy  their  work, 
did  not  regard  their  jobs  as  having  pres¬ 
tige,  and  said  they  were  underpaid. 

The  peasant  expressed  “inexorable  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  regimentation”  of  the  collec¬ 
tive  farm;  “he  wants  more  time  to  work 
on  his  private  garden  plot,  but  beyond  that 
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he  wants  passionately  to  return  to  a  system 
of  private  farming.” 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  all 
groups  reported  that  the  attitude  of  their 
co-workers  was  friendly  and  “friendly  per¬ 
sonal  relations  were  one  of  the  rewarding 
and  alleviating  features  of  Soviet  life,” 

Despite  the  satisfaction  the  refugees  said 
they  got  from  warm,  friendly  relations 
with  people  around  them,  there  were  con¬ 
stant  complaints  “about  mutual  suspicion 
and  protestations  that  ‘you  couldn’t  trust 
anybody.’  ” 

Schooling 

"The  upper  classes  get  a  great  deal  of 
direct  satisfaction  from  their  school  expe¬ 
riences  .  .  .  and  see  the  schools  as  training 
them  for  a  specific  life  career.” 

"T he  lower  classes  are  less  sanguine  than 
the  upper  classes  about  their  opportunities 
for  education.  To  some  extent,  their  op¬ 
timism  on  this  score  seems  to  be  increas¬ 
ing  with  the  expansion  of  the  Soviet  edu¬ 
cational  system. 

“It  remains  to  be  seen,  however,  whether 
apparent  trends  toward  more  rigid  social 
stratification  will  not  make  it  even  more 
difiBcult  for  the  lower  classes  to  get  a  high¬ 
er  education.” 

Family  Life 

Family  life  is  to  some  extent  for  every¬ 
one  “the  final  refuge  from  the  hardships 
of  Soviet  life  and  from  Soviet  politics.” 

“The  chief  sources  of  frustration  in  the 
enjoyment  of  family  life  are:  conflict  be¬ 
tween  parents  and  children  over  the  polit¬ 
ical  beliefs  of  one  or  another  members  of 
the  family;  lack  of  privacy  because  of  in¬ 
adequate  housing;  irritability  of  family 
members  because  of  poor  material  condi¬ 
tions  and  anxiety  over  situations  outside 
the  family;  lack  of  time  to  spend  together 
because  of  excessive  fatigue  or  because  of 
the  amount  of  time  spent  at  work  and 
shopping.  Thus,  the  family  is,  to  some 
extent,  a  refuge  from  these  external  events, 
but  these  events  in  themselves  put  a  strain 
on  family  life.” 

“Analysis  of  Project  data  shows  that 
there  was  tremendous  pressure  in  most 
families  to  improve  material  living  condi¬ 
tions,  and  that  a  major  source  of  family 
tension  was  caused  by  the  failure  of  one  or 
more  family  members  to  keep  up  with  this 
expectation.  Thus,  a  correlation  is  found 
on  all  socio  economic  levels  between  eco¬ 
nomic  deprivation  and  family  disruption.” 


There  is  general  dissatisfaction  with  the 
pace  of  life,  which  they  call  “the  tempo.” 

“Complaints  involved  high  work  norms, 
overtime  (without  pay,  usually,  for  white- 
collar  workers),  long  and  difficult  hours 
spent  in  transit  to  and  from  work,  compul¬ 
sory  attendance  at  meetings  outside  regu¬ 
lar  working  hours,  precious  time  spent 
queuing  up  for  scarce  goods  and  strict 
laws  or  labor  discipline  which  made  one 
liable  to  strong  penalties  for  being  late 
to  work,” 

The  picture  of  satisfaction  and  dissatis¬ 
faction  in  the  Soviet  is  a  changing  one, 
the  authors  note,  and  “so  are  the  expecta¬ 
tions  and  aspirations  of  succeeding  gen¬ 
erations  of  Soviet  citizens.” 

“The  youngest  people  in  the  Soviet  pop¬ 
ulation  take  for  granted  many  deprivations 
and  more  politicalization  of  their  lives 
than  do  the  older  people,” 

Attitudes  Toward  The  System 

“Certain  institutional  features  of  Soviet 
society,  especially  the  collective-farm  sys¬ 
tem  and  the  secret  police,  are  virtually 
unanimously  rejected  by  Soviet  refugees 
and  seem  to  be  sources  of  doubt  and  ques¬ 
tioning  even  for  loyal  Soviet  citizens. 
Many  Soviet  emigres  regard  the  system,  in 
a  global  sense  as  embracing  the  Communist 
Party,  its  rule,  and  the  secret  police,  with 
such  overwhelming  hostility  that  they  will 
reject  the  notion  that  there  is  anything  de¬ 
sirable  in  the  Soviet  system. . , .  On  further 
investigation,  however,  it  develops  that 
they  actually  favor  many  of  the  institu¬ 
tional  features  that  we  ordinarily  associate 
with  the  Soviet  order.” 

“Worst  Features” 

"Absolute  terror.'’  “It  is  not  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  a  secret  police  which  they  resent  so 
much  as  the  abusive  use  of  police  power. 

. .  .  Absolutism  and  terror  blend  into  each 
other.” 

“There  is  less  complaint  about  absence 
of  legality  and  a  lack  of  representative 
government  than  there  is  about  the  lack  of 
justice  in  carrying  out  policies,  the  inhibi¬ 
tion  of  personal  freedom,  and  the  violation 
of  public  welfare.” 

The  terror  was  cited  spontaneously  by 
the  refugees  more  frequendy  than  any 
other  aspect  of  the  system  they  would  want 
to  change.  It  was  the  reason  most  often 
given  for  not  returning  to  the  USSR.  Of 
those  questioned,  22  per  cent  had  been  ar¬ 


rested  one  or  more  times,  and  62  per  cent 
reported  that  some  member  of  their  family 
has  been  arrested. 

Collective  Farms.  “Except  for  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  police  terror,  no  feature  of  Soviet 
life  is  opposed  by  Soviet  refugees  with 
nearly  so  much  directness  and  pervasive¬ 
ness  as  is  the  collective-farm  system,  which 
is  virtually  unanimously  opposed  by  all 
groups  . .  .  and  is  cited  as  a  feature  of  the 
system  to  be  eliminated  before  anything 
else.” 

Others.  “Harsh  and  unappealing  work¬ 
ing  conditions,  absence  of  opportunity  for 
initiative,  lack  of  private  property  and  en¬ 
terprise,  and  the  depressed  standard  of  liv¬ 
ing — especially  the  absence  of  adequate 
housing  and  consumer  goods — are  often 
mentioned  as  unfavorable  aspects  of  the 
Soviet  economy.” 

“Best  Features” 

Welfare  Feature.  “The  Soviet  system  of 
education  (except  for  the  intrusion  of 
politics  in  the  schools)  and  the  public  health 
system,  with  its  program  of  medical  in¬ 
surance,  are  cited  spontaneously  with  ap¬ 
proval  .  .  .  Workers’  benefits  are  also 
mentioned  quite  frequently.” 

Economic  Features.  “Upon  direct  ques¬ 
tioning  representatives  of  all  social  groups 
exhibit  virtual  unanimity  in  approval  of 
state  ownership  of  heavy  industry  and 
related  economic  enterprise.  Centralized 
economic  planning  is  also  agreed  upon. 
So  is  cooperatively  or  government-owned 
agricultural  machinery,  but,  of  course, 
only  for  use  on  privately  held  and  worked 
land.  The  manual  workers  are  about 
evenly  split  on  state  ownership  of  light 
industry,  but  the  non-manual  groups  are 
predominandy  opposed  to  the  extension  of 
socializadon  to  this  sector  of  the  economy.” 

Military  Power.  “Particularly  among 
the  younger  respondents,  there  seemed 
also  to  be  considerable  pride  in  the  mili¬ 
tary  strength  of  the  Soviet  armed  forces. 

.  .  .  Not  only  do  Soviet  emigres  acknowl¬ 
edge  such  attainments  of  the  Soviet  sys¬ 
tem  as  industrial  growth  and  military 
strength,  but  they  take  substantial  pride 
in  them.” 

“Former  Soviet  citizens  are  character¬ 
ized  by  strong  sentiments  of  national 
patriotism,  but  this  is  primarily  love  of 
motherland  rather  than  pride  in  anything 
specifically  Soviet.” 
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Segregation  Cuts  Both  Ways 

By  William  Gordon 


It  was  the  editor  of  a  small  town  daily  newspaper  in  the 
deep  South  who  complained  of  segregation  and  the  ten¬ 
sions  that  follow: 

“I  have  the  feeling,”  he  said,  “that  things  are  not  moving 
as  rapidly  as  they  should,  but  on  the  other  hand,  we  can’t 
push  too  fast.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  what’s  right  and  what’s 
wrong,  it’s  a  matter  of  procedure.” 

One  gets  the  feeling  in  the  South  today,  that  many  whites, 
not  Negroes,  are  torn  apart  as  a  result  of  the  moral  factors 
back  of  segregation. 

A  young  white  woman  admits,  “There  is  a  deep  feeling 
of  guilt  that  this  thing  is  wrong  and  something  should  be 
done.  But  too  many  of  us.  Southerners  at  heart,  but  with 
a  sense  of  decency,  know  that  to  segregate  on  the  basis  of 
race,  religion  and  color,  is  sinful  and  unjust;  to  limit  one’s 
growth  and  development  in  society  on  the  basis  of  pigmen¬ 
tation  runs  counter  to  constitutional  principles.” 

From  the  thousands  of  whites  I  meet  annually  in  the 
South,  I  get  the  feeling  that  many  are  becoming  more  and 
more  disturbed  at  segregation  and  all  its  implications.  Many, 
who  are  silent,  maintain  a  firm  belief  that  race  is  no  criteria 
on  which  to  judge  people.  And  the  mark  of  guilt  is  cutting 
day  by  day. 

A  white  Southerner  who  has  become  bored  with  life  in 
the  South  once  remarked  that  segregation  is  like  a  two- 
edged  sword:  it  cuts  both  ways  leaving  its  victims  with 
wounds  difficult  to  heal. 

In  a  certain  Southern  community  where  legal  segregation 
still  prevails,  a  white  school  superintendent  has  been  un¬ 
successful  in  searching  for  a  music  teacher  for  the  white 
schools  in  the  area.  The  one  available  teacher  was  a  Negro. 
Legal  segregation  in  the  public  schools  made  it  prohibitive 
for  him  to  teach  white  youngsters.  The  results:  the  Negro 
pupils  got  the  benefit  of  a  good  teacher  while  the  white 
pupils  suffered.  The  sup>erintendent  was  perfectly  willing 
to  use  the  teacher  since  he  was  available  and  capable,  but 
legal  segregation  prohibited  him  from  doing  so. 

Let  me  quote  the  recent  words  of  a  Southern  university 
professor:  “Segregation  in  any  form  brands  its  victims  with 
a  stigma  of  inferiority.  There  are  many  people  South  and 
North  who  deplore  the  practices.  What  they  really  want 
is  removal  of  the  legal  barrier.  And  let  alone,  they  will  solve 
the  problems  in  a  manner  surprising  to  many  Americans.” 

Also  to  be  considered  is  the  position  the  South  finds  itself 

William  Gordon  is  managing  editor  of  the  Atlanta  Daily 
World,  the  only  Negro  daily  in  the  country.  He  was  a  Nie- 
man  Fellow  in  1953  and  was  a  member  of  the  International 
Affairs  Seminar  at  Harvard  this  Summer. 


in  today.  Crippled  economically  and  politically,  the  region 
reflects  a  retarded  social  outlook.  Its  own  ills  will  take  a 
long  time  to  heal.  All  this,  and  more,  may  help  explain  why 
the  South  is  always  slow  in  accepting  social  change. 

This  may  also  account  for  the  emergence  of  “hate  groups” 
which  thrive  on  the  South’s  ignorance.  Arthur  Levin, 
Regional  Director  of  the  Anti-Defamation  League  with 
offices  in  Atlanta,  reports  that  following  the  United  States 
Supreme  Court’s  decision  against  segregation  in  the  public 
schools  a  number  of  such  groups  mushroomed  throughout 
the  South.  In  place  of  rope  and  faggot,  they  use  economic 
pressure  or  conspire  with  small  groups  to  molest  their 
victims. 

It  was  difficult  for  a  Negro  woman  to  understand  why 
the  white  people  of  Orangeburg,  S.  C.,  had  turned  down  a 
request  by  parents  to  integrate  the  public  schools.  It  was 
more  difficult  in  light  of  the  fact  that  Negroes  and  whites 
had  lived  and  worked  side  by  side  for  generations,  and  that 
in  many  instances  her  forebears  had  “taught  them  how  to 
pray.” 

The  woman  did  not  understand  that  the  recent  Supreme 
Court  ruling  against  segregation  in  education  had,  in  fact, 
aroused  some  of  the  latent  prejudices  of  whites,  even  though 
it  had  cut  the  legal  barrier  and  allowed  the  more  liberal 
elements  to  move  forward  with  the  times.  Without  full 
knowledge  of  many  historical  implications,  it  is  hard  to 
understand  some  native  behavior,  particularly  in  states  like 
South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Louisiana  and  Missis¬ 
sippi. 

The  hard<ore  areas  have  produced  a  new  kind  of  “mob- 
rule,”  some  known  as  hate  groups,  opposing  everything 
from  Catholicism  to  Negroes  playing  on  the  same  athletic 
teams  with  whites. 

In  South  Carolina,  Mississippi  and  Alabama,  it’s  the 
White  Citizens’  Councils,  the  well  publicized  economic 
pressure  groups.  With  few  exceptions,  the  Councils  seem 
more  firmly  rooted  in  small  towns,  and  in  those  areas  with 
sparse  population.  Their  members  are  usually  the  “elite, 
church-going,  club  and  business-minded  folk  who  also 
claim  to  be  God-fearing.”  Orangeburg  and  the  surrounding 
areas  have  about  eight  or  ten  active  chapters  of  the  White 
Citizens’  Councils. 

“It  is  easy  to  obtain  membership,”  one  man  said.  “The 
main  requirement  is  to  be  white  and  take  a  stand  against 
integretion  of  the  public  schools.” 

The  White  Citizens’  Councils  became  active  in  Orange¬ 
burg  after  some  fifty  or  more  Negroes  petitioned  the  local 
board  to  integrate  the  schools. 
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“It  all  came  without  warning,”  a  woman  said.  “There 
were  families  with  small  children,  old  people  who  could  not 
get  about,  the  ill,  all  caught  in  the  grip  of  the  squeeze.” 

She  told  how  milk  firms  refused  to  deliver  products  to  the 
homes  of  parents  whose  names  appeared  .on  the  petition. 
There  were  also  bread  firms,  gasoline  distributors  and  even 
j  bottling  companies,  all  locally  owned,  refusing  to  serve 
Negro  business  firms  and  Negro  families.  Those  without 
businesses  were  fired  straight  out.  One  man  said: 

“My  boss  called  me  in  off  the  job  one  day.” 

“Did  you  sign  this  petition.?”  he  snapped. 

The  man  said  his  boss  produced  the  copy  of  a  newspaper 
carrying  the  names  of  all  petitioners.  Seeing  his  own  name 
in  print,  he  said  he  could  not  deny  that  he  had  signed. 
When  he  admitted  signing,  his  boss  asked  him  to  withdraw 
and  make  a  statement  declaring  his  position.  The  man  re¬ 
fused  to  do  so.  He  was  fired  on  the  spot.  Other  firings  fol¬ 
lowed  this  one. 

A  reporter  on  the  Birmingham  News  (last  September  20) 
describes  the  Citizens’  Councils  in  these  words: 

A  refined  descendant  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  is  riding 
again  in  the  South  to  protect  Dixie’s  school  system  from 
the  United  States  Court.  This  time  there  are  no  bed 
sheet  robes,  no  violence  thus  far,  and  none  of  the  ritual 
mumbo-jumbo  of  the  night  riders  of  the  Reconstruction 
era. 

In  place  of  the  bull  whips,  the  new  citizens’  councils 
have  used  substantial  economic  pressure  to  handle  what 
they  term  agitators — both  white  and  Negro — who  think 
the  Supreme  Court  way  rather  than  the  Southern  way 
of  segregation. 

Such  pressure  tactics  were  used  against  a  Negro  dentist 
I  in  Columbus,  Mississippi.  Dr.  E.  I.  Stringer,  President  of 
I  the  state  NAACP,  had  been  operating  a  restaurant  in  an 
I  American  Legion  hall  without  complaint  or  incident.  The 
i  restaurant  was  closed  recently  by  the  State  Chancery  Court 
following  a  complaint  that  the  place  was  a  “public  and 
private  nuisance.”  According  to  a  news  report  in  the  Atlanta 
Journal  and  Constitution,  September  21,  1954,  the  charter 
of  the  American  Legion  (Negro  Post)  229  was  suspended 
by  the  state  Legion  commander. 

Leaders  of  the  “Citizens’  Councils,”  according  to  Mr. 
Levin,  are  hoping  that  their  movement  will  spread  to  other 
Southern  states.  In  recent  months  other  groups  have 
emerged.  There  are,  for  example,  the  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  White  People;  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Preservation  of  the  White  Race,  Inc.,  of 
Augusta,  Georgia;  the  National  Association  for  the  Ad¬ 
vancement  and  Protection  of  the  Majority  of  White  People, 
Inc.,  Griffin,  Georgia;  The  Southerners,  Mobile,  Alabama; 
Florida  States  Rights,  Inc.,  Miami,  Florida;  Heritage  Cru¬ 
sade,  Gulfport,  Mississippi;  and  the  Anti-Jewish  Protective 
Association,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 


Intimidation  and  coercion  can  assume  many  forms.  Hate 
groups  thrive  on  the  ignorance  of  the  South;  and  they  em¬ 
ploy  disruption,  tension  and  hatred. 

A  story  of  political  pressure  in  Georgia  goes  back  as  far 
as  1952  when  several  hundred  Negroes  petitioned  county 
registrars  to  register  and  vote  in  local  elections  in  Randolph 
County. 

“We  were  denied  the  right  to  register  and  vote,”  said 
Ben  T.  Shorter,  President  of  the  Non-Partisan  Voters 
League  in  Randolph  County.  “So  we  went  to  court,  but 
not  before  we  had  exhausted  every  possible  means  in  our 
county.  We  won  the  case,  but  economic  pressure  followed. 
I  work  as  a  musician,  but  can’t  get  a  job  anywhere  near 
here.  I  have  to  go  all  the  way  to  Alabama  and  Mississippi 
to  get  employment.”  Friends  of  the  musician  say  he  once 
had  numerous  engagements. 

A  more  tragic  experience  was  that  of  a  county  school 
teacher  who  had  been  on  the  job  for  more  than  ten  years. 
The  superintendent  of  schools  had  praised  her  for  being 
“one  of  the  best  in  her  field.” 

When  the  voter-registration  suit  was  filed,  the  teacher  lost 
her  job  “because  her  creditors  had  begun  to  annoy  the  school 
superintendent.”  She  has  been  out  of  work  for  more  than 
two  years  now  and  she  has  two  small  children  to  support. 

Although  there  is  no  Citizens’  Coimcil  on  paper  in  Ran¬ 
dolph  County,  tactics  used  against  Negroes  have  been  much 
the  same  as  those  in  Orangeburg.  Economic  pressure,  threats 
by  telephone,  and  even  verbal  accusations  have  been  made 
against  those  who  went  to  court  against  the  registrars. 

“When  Negroes  are  able  to  vote  in  Randolph  County, 
you’ll  be  voting  with  St.  Peter,”  a  Negro  leader  was  told. 
There  have  been  arrests  of  Negro  motorists  for  “speeding.” 
An  organization  to  “Save  Our  School”  was  set  up  shortly 
following  the  Supreme  Court’s  decision  against  segregation 
in  public  schools. 

“We  anticipated  the  worst,”  said  one  leader,  “so  we 
pooled  our  resources  and  organized  our  resistance.” 

The  result  is  that  Cuthbert,  Georgia,  in  Randolph  County, 
has  also  become  the  center  of  a  “quiet  boycott.”  The  use  of 
economic  pressure  has  backfired. 

Negroes  have  picked  Saturdays  to  exhibit  their  protests. 
The  plan  is,  to  meet  in  the  town  square,  load  up  in  their 
automobiles  and  drive  to  some  town  in  the  next  county  to 
do  their  shopping. 

“I  have  a  station  wagon,”  said  a  plant  worker.  “I  take  as 
many  as  half  a  dozen  people  over  to  Miller  County  every 
Saturday  to  do  their  shopping.” 

Sharp  protest  began  when  a  local  merchant  told  a  Negro 
woman:  “You  can’t  get  any  more  credit  here.”  He  refused 
to  give  his  reason.  Negro  leaders  surmised  that  it  was  be¬ 
cause  of  the  registration  suit.  She  was  one  of  the  people  who 
signed  the  petition  against  the  Randolph  County  registrars. 
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“Not  only  was  he  abrupt  in  telling  me,”  the  woman  said. 
“He  was  down  right  insulting.” 

When  word  reached  the  President  of  the  Non-Partisan 
Voters  Leagues,  a  meeting  was  quietly  called.  The  woman 
reported  her  complaint  and  now,  for  several  months, 
Negroes  have  been  finding  it  convenient  to  shop  in  other 
counties.  This  is  constantly  draining  fimds  out  of  the  small 
town  where  the  population  ratio  is  two  Negroes  to  every 
three  white  people. 

Evidence,  however,  will  support  the  fact  that  the  kind  of 
action  exhibited  by  these  groups  does  not  reflect  majority 
thinking  in  the  South.  Many  people,  and  white  at  that, 
know  that  legal  segregation  is  a  dying  issue  and  that  what 
emerges  in  the  form  of  groups,  organizations  or  individuals 
striving  to  preserve  the  “old  Southern  tradition”  is  merely 
a  convulsion  after  a  death  blow. 

Immediately  following  the  Supreme  Court’s  May  17th 
decision  some  areas  became  anxious  to  put  school  desegre¬ 
gation  into  motion,  at  least  to  the  extent  where  it  would 
work  in  their  respective  communities. 

Other  border  states,  including  New  Mexico,  Arizona, 
West  Virginia,  Delaware,  Arkansas,  Missouri  and  Okla¬ 
homa,  have  already  entered  on  plans  of  desegregation.  We 
are  all  familiar  with  the  action  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
where  integration  has  almost  been  completed. 

According  to  Don  Shoemaker  of  the  Southern  Education 
Reporting  Service,  Nashville,  Tennessee,  about  300,000 
Negro  children  in  the  South  will  experience  “integrated 
situations  this  fall.” 

Integrated  situations,  according  to  Shoemaker,  mean  that 
white  and  Negro  children  will  actually  attend  the  same 
schools.  However,  2,000,000  Negro  children  will  remain 
segregated. 

The  problem  of  desegregation  in  the  South  stems  not  from 
protests  made  by  students,  parents  and  school  officials  as 
some  would  try  to  make  people  believe.  The  source  of  dis¬ 
order,  it  seems,  lies  in  political  leaders  and  special  interest 
groups  who  profit  from  segregation.  The  Private  School 
Plan  voted  on  by  the  people  of  Georgia  and  the  Linder  Plan 
of  the  same  state  appear  to  be  instruments  used  to  frighten 
the  people  into  hysteria,  confusion  and  hate.  Through 
propaganda,  people  have  been  made  to  fear  that  desegrated 
schools  will  mean  mixing  of  the  races  socially  and  subse¬ 
quent  intermarriage.  Evidence  of  this  has  never  come 
forth  in  any  other  part  of  the  country  where  Negroes  and 
whites  have  been  attending  the  same  schools,  working  on 
an  equal  basis  and  attending  the  same  places  of  public  ac¬ 
commodation: 

The  Linder  Plan  of  Georgia  proposes  a  psychiatric  exam¬ 
ination  for  all  Georgians  who  select  the  attendance  of  mixed 
schools.  “There  ain’t  gonna  be  many,”  says  Linder  in  his 
bucolic  style,  “who  haven’t  got  enough  good  corn-field 
gumption  to  go  to  a  school  with  their  own  race.” 


The  Linder  Plan  also  calls  for  a  written  agreement  with 
teachers  to  work  in  a  segregated  school.  “If  they  won’t  sign, 
we’ll  tell  them  we  don’t  need  them  nohow  to  teach  in  no 
schools.  You  can  just  git  in  the  road  and  git  along.” 
(Georgia  Farmer/  Mar\et  Bulletin,  June  30,  1954;  Atlanta 
Constitution,  August  6,  1954;  and  Atlanta  Journal,  August 
8,  1954.) 

Often  the  seeds  of  political  bigotry  have  been  sown  on 
virgin  soil.  In  a  certain  Southern  city  where  Negro  and 
white  girl  scouts  were  meeting  together  for  the  first  time,  a 
little  girl  remarked  to  her  mother  as  she  entered  the  build¬ 
ing  where  the  group  was  to  assemble:  “Look,  Mother,  even 
the  maids  have  on  girl  scout  uniforms  today.”  Obviously 
embarrassed,  the  mother  tried  to  direct  the  child’s  attention 
to  something  else. 

What  most  parents  fear  is  what  may  happen  to  some  of 
the  youngsters  having  to  go  to  and  from  school.  So  far, 
there  have  been  only  two  incidents  in  Orangeburg  involving 
youngsters.  The  first  concerned  a  lad  of  14,  charged  with 
delivering  a  note  to  the  home  of  a  white  woman.  The 
woman  accused  him  of  annoying  her.  The  boy  was  taken 
into  custody  by  police  and  later  released  by  the  judge  who 
claimed,  “There  was  not  a  sign  of  evidence  in  the  whole 
thing.”  Local  citizens  raised  funds  and  sent  the  boy  out 
of  town. 

The  second  incident  involved  a  youngster  of  college  age, 
who  happened  to  be  a  carrier  for  the  local  newspaper.  The 
boy  said  he  had  been  delivering  the  paper  through  the  front 
entrance  of  a  down-town  restaurant.  One  day,  he  was  told 
by  a  woman  employee  of  the  place  to  come  to  the  back  door. 
His  reply:  “I’m  sorry,  madam,  I  don’t  make  it  a  habit  of 
entering  through  back  doors,  people  get  shot  that  way.” 
The  boy  lost  his  newspaper  route,  and  it  was  also  rumored 
that  he  was  dismissed  from  one  of  the  local  colleges. 

But  there  are  emerging  groups  and  organizations  which 
deplore  the  sort  of  thinking  advocated  by  politicians  and 
rabble-rousers. 

The  Emory  University  student  newspaper,  the  Emory 
Wheel,  in  a  front  page  editorial  said  recently:  “The  greatest 
effort  which  Emory  could  make  toward  relieving  racial 
strain  in  the  South  and  toward  improving  the  lot  of  both 
the  white  and  colored  people  would  be  action  toward  the 
admittance  of  qualified  Negroes  to  the  University.”  Emory 
is  privately  endowed. 

There  are  other  groups  with  similar  attitudes.  Church 
women,  meeting  in  Atlanta  recently  and  representing  fifteen 
Southern  states  declared  in  a  resolution  regarding  the  Su¬ 
preme  Court’s  decision:  “Because  of  our  high  calling  in 
Christ  Jesus,  we  reaffirm  our  belief  in  human  brotherhood 
and  the  inclusiveness  of  Christian  fellowship.  Therefore  we 
feel  we  are  impelled  to  promote  a  Christian  society  in  which 
segregation  is  no  longer  a  burden  upon  the  human  spirit.” 

Since  this  meeting  the  Georgia  Conference  of  the  Metho- 
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dist  Church  and  many  other  groups  have  asked  compliance 
with  the  Supreme  Court’s  decision.  Such  action,  in  the  long 
run,  will  offset  disruption,  confusion,  the  shouting  of  poli¬ 
ticians  and  the  waving  of  the  red  flag  of  prejudice. 

Outlawing  of  the  white  primary  in  the  South,  some  said, 
I  would  cause  “blood  to  flow  in  the  streets.”  The  results  have 
\  been  just  the  opposite. 

Young  white  politicians  running  for  public  office  in  the 
South  do  not  view  the  ballot  in  terms  of  color  prejudice. 
They  frequently  attend  political  rallies  held  in  the  Negro 
communities  and  they  bring  their  families  with  them.  One 
writer  recalls  several  rallies  during  the  recent  Georgia  pri¬ 
mary  election  where  whites  and  Negroes  met  and  mingled 
on  a  strictly  equal  basis.  There  is  no  account  of  a  single 
untoward  incident.  Negroes,  on  the  other  hand,  when 
running  for  office  in  the  South  have  been  known  to  appear 
before  white  audiences  with  equal  respect. 

When  Dr.  Rufus  E.  Clement,  President  of  Atlanta  Univer¬ 
sity,  announced  he  would  run  for  a  seat  on  the  Atlanta 
Board  of  Education,  some  expressed  doubt  as  to  the  timing, 
feeling  that  an  unfavorable  state  administration  might  cause 
trouble.  But  Dr.  Clement  ignored  this  and  ran,  winning 
by  a  large  margin.  His  opponent  was  a  white  man  who  had 
been  in  office  for  over  twenty  years.  Most  of  Dr.  Clement’s 
votes  came  from  white  people. 

Such  things  arc  becoming  more  numerous  in  the  South. 
Negroes  have  been  elected  to  public  offices  in  Virginia, 
Tennessee,  and  North  Carolina.  In  Gainesville,  Georgia, 
two  Negroes  were  named  to  the  city  board  of  education  a 
few  weeks  following  the  May  17th  Supreme  Court  decision. 
What  the  Supreme  Court  really  did  was  to  give  impetus  to 
what  has  already  been  in  motion  for  some  time.  Desegre¬ 
gation  has  been  in  effect  in  many  forms  in  the  South. 

Said  a  trolley  operator  in  a  Southern  city:  “I’m  a  native- 
born  Georgia  cracker  and  I  have  been  working  for  the  tran¬ 
sit  company  for  many  years.  I  held  prejudiced  feelings 
against  colored  people  until  I  started  driving  in  colored 
neighborhoods  where  I  meet  colored  day  by  day.  They 
are  no  different  from  anybody  else.” 

With  a  change  of  economic  status  for  the  Negro  in  the 
South  other  changes  have  come  about.  “For  colored”  and 
“for  white”  signs  over  public  drinking  fountains  are  disap¬ 
pearing  from  the  lobbies  of  department  stores.  Interracial 
committees  in  which  whites  take  the  initiative  to  sit  down 
with  Negroes  and  discuss  common  problems  are  becoming 
more  numerous. 

Newspapers  in  the  South  are  moving  up  also.  The  use  of 
courtesy  titles  for  Negroes  is  becoming  a  common  editorial 
practice.  The  word  “Negro”  is  being  played  down  in 
articles  on  crime.  ^ 

Southern  business  institutions,  in  search  of  the  Negro  mar¬ 


ket,  are  hiring  Negro  sales  people  on  an  equal  basis  with 
whites.  One  big  tobacco  firm  has  already  employed  over 
thirty  young  Negro  field  representatives,  most  of  them  col¬ 
lege  graduates.  Negro  police  have  been  hired  in  more  than 
thirty  Southern  communities. 

Those  who  promote  segregation  and  mob  rule  often  be¬ 
come  victims  of  their  own  creations.  There  are  moral  and 
social  implications  which  outweigh  the  evil  inherent  in 
anti-racial  and  anti-religious  organizations.  Economic  pres¬ 
sure  used  against  minorities  has  no  basis  for  survival.  And 
history  has  a  way  of  repeating  itself.  Hate  groups  “contain 
the  seeds  of  their  own  destruction.”  Economic  pressure,  in 
a  dynamic  social  order,  has  a  habit  of  cutting  both  ways. 

Desegregation  is  becoming  a  reality  in  many  segments  of 
Southern  life.  The  tune  “Dixie”  is  giving  way  more  and 
more  to  the  “Star  Spangled  Banner.”  The  South  is  doing  a 
lot  on  its  own  momentum.  The  “dawning  of  a  new  day” 
has  begun  to  take  on  reality. 


Our  Own  Liberties 

By  Murrey  Marder 

These  have  been  two  momentous  years  in  the  reawaken¬ 
ing  of  civil  liberties.  We  have  seen — ^and  I  hope  will 
continue  to  see — an  increasing  awareness  of  the  need  to 
strike  a  fairer  balance  between  individual  rights  and  na¬ 
tional  security.  Now  there  are  numerous  voices — ^not  just 
the  boldest  few — to  remind  us  that  when  we  sleep  on  our 
rights  they  disintegrate. 

When  we  look  back,  it  is  hard  to  realize  where  we  have 
been — even  though  the  past  is  so  very  recent. 

But  we  should  not  forget  that  the  rules  and  regulations 
which  grew  out  of  those  days  of  frenzy  are  still  with  us. 
Basically,  little  has  changed  in  our  loyalty-security  pro¬ 
cedure,  despite  the  fact  that  increasing  numbers  of  our  Fed¬ 
eral  intelligence  specialists  privately  recognize  the  need  for 
a  major  overhaul.  Non-conformity  can  still  be  confused 
with  disloyalty.  We  are  still  trying  to  evaluate  loyalty  as 
though  we  were  measuring  ability  to  type  or  file  letters. 

As  a  newspaperman,  I  believe  the  public  communications 
media  as  a  whole  must  play  a  far  greater  role  in  focusing 
the  light  of  publicity — all  the  time — on  how  we  are  guarding 
our  own  liberties.  Let  all  of  us,  too,  individually  profit  from 
the  immediate,  unfortunate  past.  Liberty  is  everybody’s 
business. 

Murrey  Marder  has  specialized  on  the  loyalty  and  security 
issues  in  the  Washington  Post  since  the  McCarthy  story 
was  new. 

The  Sidney  Hillman  Foundation  gave  him  an  award  for 
his  work  in  this  field  on  April  18.  This  is  from  his  response. 
He  was  a  Nieman  Fellow  in  1950. 
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before  even  the  convention  knew  it,  and  right  from  the 
President.  Then,  through  reporters’  questions,  we  heard 
from  the  President  the  whole  background  of  the  earlier 
consideration  of  a  replacement  of  Nixon,  (and  reading  just 
a  little  between  the  lines,  we  knew  this  had  been  seriously 
considered  many  months  ago,  and  then  decided  against). 
From  then  on  the  decision  was  closed. 

This  press  conference  was  televised  between  2:45  and 
3:15  in  the  afternoon  in  the  East. 

That  meant  television  had  a  clear  beat  over  the  news¬ 
papers,  for  most  readers,  of  a  day  and  a  half.  It  made  the 
very  last  run  of  some  final  afternoon  papers.  But  for  most 
readers,  it  had  to  wait  till  next  morning  as  a  newspaper 
story. 

This  is  a  tremendous  time  differential  as  news  goes.  In¬ 
deed  there  was  no  press  competition  with  television  in  re¬ 
porting  the  convention  action. 

The  night  the  Democrats  kept  us  up  till  nearly  three  a.m. 
over  their  civil  rights  dispute,  the  result  was  of  course  not 
in  our  next  morning’s  papers,  which  had  gone  to  press, 
and  later  events  crowded  in  so  fast,  that  it  never  was 
adequately  reported  at  all  in  many  papers. 

The  television  advantage  was  not  merely  time.  That  we 
expected.  But  television  reporting,  in  and  out  of  the  con¬ 
vention,  reached  dimensions  newspaper  reporting  has  never 
been  able  to  manage.  The  TV  reporters,  armed  with  their 
gadgets  that  assured  their  subjects  of  a  national  audience, 
could  buttonhole  almost  any  political  figure  and  ask  him 
practically  anything.  Why  he  did  it.  What  he  was  going 
to  do  next.  What  he  thought  of  Truman’s  fight  to  stop 
Stevenson.  What  his  State  would  do  about  the  Civil  Rights 
plank. 

We  saw  Martin  Agronsky  hold  seminars  on  the  floor  and 
off  it.  He  would  collect  a  group  of  leading  figures  and  prod 
them  into  debate  on  the  issues  and  candidates,  acting  as 
moderator.  Once  there,  they  couldn’t  duck  his  most  imperti¬ 
nent  questions  without  ducking  in  the  full  public  view. 
Consequently  they  didn’t  duck.  We  heard  Realpolitik  and 
some  very  candid  and  often  sharply  contentious  discussion. 

The  television  reporter  is  accorded  a  license  that  even 
the  most  brassy  newspaperman  never  ventured  to  seek.  A 
fellow  named  Harvey  of  ABC  climbed  into  Mrs.  Truman’s 
box,  and  buzzed  Mrs.  Symington,  and  held  on  to  Adlai 
Stevenson’s  sons,  to  ask  them  everything  he  could  think  of. 

This  prerogative  was  abused  at  times.  It  became  an  in¬ 
trusion  on  privacy  when  it  was  carried  to  the  families  and 
even  the  guests  of  political  figures.  But  it  was  a  vivid 
demonstration  "of  the  reach  of  television. 

For  the  most  part,  and  over  all,  their  reporting  was  tre¬ 
mendous.  They  were  guilty  of  a  few  lapses  and  of  some 
sensationalism.  The  viewer  has  not  yet  learned  to  identify 
sensationalism  on  the  TV  screen  as  he  does  in  a  newspaper. 


An  instance  of  it  was  the  night  of  the  Democratic  plat¬ 
form  reading.  It  was  an  intolerably  dull  performance,  a 
complete  reading  of  the  interminable  text.  Hours  of  it.  Later 
the  Republicans  avoided  this  by  selecting  the  highlights, 
to  epitomize  and  dramatize  their  platform.  The  Democrats 
had  a  reason  for  stretching  it  out.  They  were  stalling  for 
time.  They  put  the  civil  rights  plank  at  the  end  of  the 
platform  reading  because  a  revolt  had  broken  out  among 
Northern  liberals  that  afternoon  against  its  painful  com¬ 
promise.  These  threatened  the  same  floor  fight  that  made 
the  excitement  of  the  ’52  convention.  It  was  what  the 
leaders  feared.  It  might  rend  the  party. 

The  stalling  was  to  try  to  settle  it  off  stage.  This  failed 
in  early  evening,  and  the  dissenters  were  granted  time  to 
make  their  protest.  But  the  leaders  persuaded  the  South  not 
to  rejoin,  to  restrain  themselves  from  a  contest.  They  as¬ 
sured  the  South  that  the  protest  would  fail,  as  it  did.  The 
South  did  abstain,  feeling  that  in  the  ten  days  of  platform 
composition,  they  had  got  as  much  as  they  could  expect. 

Some  in  the  North  feared  they  had  given  away  too  much, 
for  appeasement. 

Well,  all  through  this  long  evening,  the  television  cam¬ 
era  kept  switching  off  the  platform,  flashing  on  the  dis¬ 
senters’  caucuses,  showed  them  huddling,  showed  them 
furiously  writing  amendments,  taking  them  to  others,  re¬ 
writing  them,  sending  messages  to  John  McCormack,  plat¬ 
form  chairman;  showed  McCormack  going  to  their  sessions 
and  obviously  disputing  with  them;  while  in  other  views 
a  Southern  platform  committee  rallied,  talked  of  what 
they’d  do  if. 

Well,  hours  of  this  built  up  suspense.  People  didn’t  go  to 
bed.  They  stayed  with  the  droning  speakers  of  the  platform 
committee.  They  were  waiting  for  the  big  fight  to  develop. 

But  it  never  developed.  It  never  was  going  to.  The 
Northerners  had  been  granted  ten  minutes  of  chairman 
McCormack’s  time  to  record  their  protest,  to  offer  their 
amendment.  McCormack  then  lined  up  a  few  stalwarts, 
including  President  Truman,  to  answer  them.  Then  with¬ 
out  any  Southern  voice  having  been  raised,  the  original 
platform  was  accepted  on  a  voice  vote. 

It  had  been  a  small-scale,  almost  perfunctory,  recording 
of  dissent  by  the  politicians  from  states  most  sensitive  to 
the  Negro  vote.  I  do  not  mean  that  theirs  was  not  the 
conscience  of  the  convention  on  its  one  moral  issue. 

But  the  frenetic  probing  of  the  television  cameras  through 
the  evening  had  built  up  terrific  anticipation  of  a  titanic 
struggle. 

This,  I  say,  was  sensationalism.  It  was  irresponsible.  It 
may  have  begun  out  of  the  less  informed  condition  of  the 
television  staffs,  compared  to  the  veteran  newspaper  cor¬ 
respondents.  At  some  stage  they  must  have  realized  this 
was  a  futile  hunt.  But  they  did  not  change  their  tactics. 

In  this,  of  course,  the  newspaperman  has  the  advantage 
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of  being  able  to  withhold  his  story  until  he  sees  the  out¬ 
come.  TV  discloses  its  bad  guesses  and  its  lapses.  It  is 
inevitable  in  its  technique. 

One  other  incident  of  the  television  coverage. 

Big  Jake. 

Big  Jake  was  the  hero  of  the  session  that  saw  the  Presi¬ 
dent  arrive  to  distract  attention  from  the  convention  and 
take  the  drama  away  from  the  Qsw  Palace. 

Big  Jake  enormously  overplayed  his  role.  It  was  a  new 
gadget  and  television  was  so  infatuated  with  it,  that  they 
left  the  convention  uncovered  for  a  full  half  hour,  when 
we  couldn’t  see  the  President  either,  and  so  the  whole 
galaxy  of  cabinet  members  spoke  to  the  empty  air  that 
night,  their  only  audience  the  convinced  partisans  in  the 
seats  before  them. 

In  the  same  tempo  that  had  so  often  switched  us  from 
the  convention  hall  to  its  more  active  purviews,  the  TV 
dropped  the  convention  to  take  us  to  the  airport  as  Ike’s 
plane  was  winging  in.  We  saw  all  the  landing  and  recep¬ 
tion.  Even  heard  Goody  Knight  tell  him  “You  look  fine,’’ 
saw  him  shake  hands  with  the  unabashed  Harold  Stassen, 
saw  the  secret  service  trot  along  at  the  running  board  of  the 
president’s  car  as  it  started  for  the  hotel  downtown. 

This  was  exhilarating.  But  then  we  were  told  that  the  TV 
camera.  Big  Jake,  set  up  on  the  roof  of  the  hotel,  would 
pick  up  the  President’s  car  at  three  miles  out,  and  like  a 
radar  on  a  ship,  follow  its  course  in. 

This  was  a  fascinating  prospect.  But  even  so,  there  was 
a  gap  of  20  minutes  or  more  before  the  President  even  came 
within  the  three-mile  viewing  distance.  It  was  foggy  in 
San  Francisco,  so  the  picture,  when  we  did  get  it,  was 
hardly  more  than  blips  on  a  radar  screen. 

All  that  time  the  TV  camera  had  abandoned  the  conven¬ 
tion,  while  we  missed  seeing  such  bigwigs  as  Secretary 
Humphrey,  Charlie  Wilson  and  Ezra  Taft  Benson.  All  we 
saw  was  people  lining  up  waiting  for  Ike.  This  seemed  to 
me  an  incredible  waste  of  TV  time  and  a  real  lapse  of  re¬ 
porting. 

They  could  easily — they  had  demonstrated  it  over  and 
over — take  us  back  for  at  least  a  few  minutes  of  Mr. 
Humphrey  and  a  glimpse  of  the  other  solid  men  of  this 
Ike  team  we’d  heard  so  much  about. 

But  all  we  ever  saw  of  them  was  Herbert  Hoover,  Jr., 
substituting  for  the  absent  Dulles,  and  Henry  Cabot  Lodge, 
at  the  end— neither  of  them  actually  cabinet  members  at  all. 

This  was  nothing  to  the  hiatus  in  newspaper  coverage. 
The  top  correspondents  I  was  counting  on  missed  the  big 
story  of  the  Democratic  convention.  James  Reston  of  the 
New  York  Times  and  Laurence  Winship,  editor  of  the 
Boston  Globe,  had  moved  on  to  San  Francisco  Friday  to 
be  prepared  for  the  Republicans,  opening  Monday.  So  the 
ablest  reporters  within  my  range  of  local  reading  had  left 


the  scene  before  the  open  session  of  Friday  that  nominated 
Kefauver.  They  and  their  colleagues  were  pursuing  the 
conventional  tempo  of  journalism  which  seems  to  be  ines¬ 
capably  concerned  more  with  tomorrow’s  news  than  today’s. 
Of  course  they  left  substitutes.  But  the  stars  had  missed  the 
big  story.  Their  readers  missed  their  best  chance  for  an 
explanation  of  the  story  that  most  needed  it  (Gore’s  with¬ 
drawal  for  Kefauver  that  took  it  away  from  Kennedy). 

The  two  conventions  of  course  were  quite  different  stories. 

The  Republicans  made  a  big  play  for  their  convention 
being  wide  open  for  the  nomination  of  a  vice  president. 

Reston  said  it  was  as  open  as  Alcatraz,  across  the  Bay. 

Harold  Stassen  found  it  was  open  to  anyone  who  was 
for  Nixon. 

We  gradually  realized  that  it  was  closed  because  the 
delegates,  as  well  as  their  party  managers,  had  closed  their 
minds  months  before  to  any  alternative  to  Nixon. 

We  saw  on  the  screen  the  substantial  politicoes  who  were 
elbowed  out  of  the  way  for  Nixon,  Governors  Herter, 
McKeldin  and  Thornton,  besides  Stassen  himself,  and  there 
was  Gov.  Langlie,  a  calm  and  business-like  keynoter. 

After  seeing  the  youth  of  the  Democratic  corps  we  could 
realize  why  Nixon  was  valued  by  the  Republicans  for  his 
youth. 

The  young  Democrats  were  impressive.  Go  right  across 
the  land  as  the  screen  took  us.  Muskie  of  Maine,  John 
Kennedy  of  Mass.,  Gov.  Ribicofi  of  Conn.,  Meyner  of  N.  J., 
Leader  of  Pa.,  Williams  of  Michigan,  Clement  of  Tenn., 
Sen.  Gore  of  Tenn.  too,  Neuberger  of  Oregon,  Richards, 
running  for  Senate  in  California,  and  Sen.  Magnuson  of 
Washington.  And  more  besides.  Young,  vigorous,  they  have 
come  up  since  F.  D.  R. — the  new  men  with  new  ideas  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  had  urged  as  she  warned  against  trying  to  win 
on  old  victories,  old  issues  and  old  men.  It  was  old  Eleanor 
Roosevelt,  24  years  after  1932,  who  took  on  and  downed  old 
Harry  Truman  before  our  fascinated  eyes. 

Eisenhower’s  claim  that  his  is  the  party  of  the  future 
had  been  visibly  refuted  by  the  faces  we  saw  the  week 
before  at  Chicago.  That  was  what  Stevenson’s  victory  over 
Truman  represented. 

The  Republicans  had  no  occasion  for  an  open  convention. 
They  needed  only  a  rally  to  proclaim  their  ticket,  to  exude 
confidence  about  their  winning  team  and  to  affirm  the 
Eisenhower  record  and  hail  their  chief.  They  put  on  a 
pageant  of  unanimity. 

But  they  also  dramatized  for  us  the  large  place  of  the 
Old  Guard  in  their  party’s  operations.  There  was  old  Joe 
Martin  again  to  bring  back  to  us  that  Roosevelt  classic  of 
Martin,  Barton  and  Fish.  There  was  Bricker,  seconding 
Nixon.  There  was  Herbert  Hoover,  his  principles  unchanged 
in  the  eight  conventions  he  has  addressed,  though  he  had 
changed  his  collar  from  a  hard  choker  to  a  soft  one,  and 
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safe,  don’t  change  the  team,  and  don’t  bother  about  the 
future. 

The  sports  page  freedom  makes  for  bright  writing.  So 
we  have  seen  Ring  Lardner,  Damon  Runyon,  Broun, 
Gallico, — yes  and  Pegler — come  up  that  way.  The  sports 
writer  has  a  license  denied  the  news  staff.  He  is  free  of  the 
objective  discipline  of  journalism.  You  can’t  libel  an  umpire 
or  a  ball  player.  Ted  Williams  can  spit  back  at  them,  but 
the  sports  writers  are  safe.  They  can  expand  their  style  and 
express  themselves. 

This,  I  think,  justifies  the  high  place  journalism  gives  its 
Red  Smiths  and  Ring  Lardners  when  it  can  get  them.  There 
are  never  enough.  They  are  the  nearest  substitute  we  have 
for  the  Will  Rogers’,  Mr.  Dooley’s,  Bill  Nye’s  and  Artemas 
Ward’s,  of  the  long  tradition  of  humorists  on  politics. 

One  common  effect  of  the  two  conventions  was  to  monop¬ 
olize  our  attention  for  two  weeks  while  the  outside  world 
was  anxiously  watching  the  issue  of  Suez.  Our  news  wires 
were  so  clogged  with  convention  news  we  hardly  got  any 
picture  at  all  of  Mr.  Dulles  striving  prodigiously  under  the 
white  man’s  burden.  Tackling  the  least  promising  task  of 
his  career,  he  won  praise  for  his  performance  from  Europe’s 
statesmen  who  had  never  before  shown  enthusiasm  for  him. 

We  watched  our  trunk  wire  news  report  all  through  the 
afternoon  that  Stassen  threw  in  the  towel  and  could  pluck 
from  it  only  two  minor  items  outside  American  politics. 
That  is  the  wire  that  is  the  main  feeder  of  the  American 
press. 

If  our  domestic  preoccupation  continues  through  the 
campaign — and  it  is  the  chief  anxiety  of  our  allies  that  it 
will — we  may  wake  up  to  a  different  world.  The  British 
have  tried  to  arrange  to  keep  all  the  issues  they  can  in 
suspense  till  after  November.  But  it  is  unlikely  Cairo  or 
Moscow  will  cooperate.  If  all  the  crucial  issues  in  the  world 
will  conveniently  mark  time  to  November,  the  party  that 
wins  will  still  have  its  hands  full. 
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blue  for  television.  When  we  saw  Hoover,  flanked  by 
Martin  and  Bridges,  we  had  a  close-up  of  the  Old  Guard 
in  person. 

This  visualized  the  chasm  between  Ike  with  his  blueprint 
of  the  party  of  the  future,  and  these  still  powerful  politicians 
who  are  not  yet  reconciled  to  the  present. 

The  Republican  convention  was  dull  except  for  the  drama 
brought  by  the  presence  of  the  President  and  Stassen’s  crawl 
to  Canossa. 

But  it  didn’t  matter  to  the  Republicans.  This  was  a  set 
piece. 

It  contained  one  gem  of  Americanism. 

Joe  Smith. 

Even  the  Nebraska  delegation,  committed  and  deter¬ 
mined  to  stand  pat  on  the  old  ticket  and  present  a  solid 
front,  could  not  repress  the  urge  that  brought  comic  relief  to 
an  almost  intolerably  wearying  scene. 

Joe  Martin  blinked  at  the  one  breach  in  unanimity. 
“Who?” 

“Joe  Smith.” 

“Who  is  Joe  Smith?” 

The  poor  flustered  grim  chairlady  of  Nebraska  had  to 
confess  she  didn’t  know.  The  rush  of  cameras  to  the  one 
irrepressible  unterrified  delegate,  Terry  Carp>enter,  almost 
broke  up  the  session,  until  Joe  Martin  tossed  him  out. 
“Take  your  Joe  Smith  out  of  here.” 

But  it  provided  the  dramatic  change  of  pace  that  Shakes¬ 
peare  knew  he  needed  with  his  porter  scenes.  It  got  us 
through  the  evening  and  achieved  the  incredible  in  bringing 
humor  to  the  Republican  convention. 

The  television  reporting  was  the  new  thing.  It  took  the 
news  play  away  from  the  papers.  This  it  can  always  do  with 
a  set  piece  where  it  can  string  its  wires  in  advance  and 
covmt  on  national  attention  focused  on  that  spot. 

The  newspapers  depended  more  than  ever  on  writing,  in 
place  of  the  stale  spot  news.  Their  best  background  work 
attained  a  new  importance — the  informed  interpretation, 
or  entertainment — anything  but  news. 

Its  top  performers  included  of  course  the  always  match¬ 
less  Walter  Lippmann  as  a  critic  of  the  political  perform¬ 
ance,  James  Reston,  top  star  of  the  Washington  correspond¬ 
ents,  and  Red  Smith.  It  was  a  stroke  of  genius  to  assign 
Red  Smith  there.  He  produced  a  daily  classic  and  surely 
has  a  claim  to  top  all  the  convention  stories  with  his  piece 
on  how  Old  Champ  Truman  failed  to  take  Adlai. 

Reston  also  started  in  sports  with  the  Cincinnati  Reds. 

One  day  his  New  York  Times  readers  found  this  lead: 
The  Republicans  decided  today  to  wage  the  big  battle 
— ^as  everybody  knew  they  would — in  accordance  with 
Casey  Stengel’s  law. 

“I  never  argue  with  success,”  said  Casey,  “and  I 
never  worry  about  next  season.” 

"  That  was  the  Republican  strategy  here,  too:  Play  it 
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